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ABSTRACT 

Three essays and a resource guide are offered to 
assist new college and university presidents in contemplating their 
tasks, both the •♦big picture'' and "daily detail." Estala Mara 
Bensimon's essay, titled •♦Five Approaches to Think About: Lessons 
Learned from Experienced Presidents, •• presents five recommendations, 
including making campus visits before assuming office, getting to 
know key players, reading university procedures, not looking for 
problems to solve, and getting involved in the budgetary process. 
"The President-Trustee Relationship, or What Every New President 
Should Know about the Board," by Nariam Gade, focuses on the 
relationship between the Board of Trustees and the president duri^i 
search and selection, what a president ought to be able to expecc 
from the board, and what the president owes the board. "Strategies 
for an Effective Presidency," by Joseph KauffBaan, outlines factors 
contributing to the success of college presidents, such as 
leadership, vision, stewardship, budget priorities, living on campus, 
working effectively with an inherited staff, and understanding the 
position's political aspects. The pamphlet concludes with a resource 
guide compiled by Sharon McDade, listing introductory programs for 
new presidents sponsored by higher education associations, leadership 
development programs, and over 100 publications. (JDD) 
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Former President Hadley of Ya!f used to tt-ll the stoiy of 
visits to his prcdt-t cssors. Noah Poilt-r. Yale's presideJit in 
the 1870s, famed out his duties from a "study," its desk 
strewn with manusrripts, Poner himself most likely reading K;jiu. 
When Hadley visited Porter's successor, fimothy I jglit, he found 
him in an "ofTtce," on its desk the catalogs of com|)eiing 
institutions, with Light himself engrossed in f>udgets. 

This anecdote— from John S. Bnibacher's history Ih^wr 
Eduration in Tramition—h usually told to illustrate changes in 
the American college and its presidency. It ttlls, tcxi, a tale oi 
many presidents since: early contemplation, later the hundred 
details. And as we know, it's "the details" that eat up the hours— 
and piTsidents. 

The present volume is for new presidents and the moments 
they find for contemplating tasks h, come. Peggy Heim, senior 
research officer for TIAA-CREF, had the idea for it, a volume 
that would collect the "experience and advice" of practitioneis 
and researchers, encompassing Iwth "big picture" and "daily 
detail." Her initial hesitation— genenUi/ed advice is imj>ossible. 
matters are ever situational— is transcended. I think, by the essays 
that follow, which are mu<h less "how to" than templates for 
personal reflection. In a new presidetit's shoes, I would read them 
for background, reminders, perhaps a resolve or two. 

On Assuming a (.oUegF or University Presidency serves these ends 
because of the wisdom and empathy of its contributors, starting 

Q V 
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with Fstfla Bcnsiiuoirs useful findings from intcnicws of 
presidents two and three yeais in oOlee, Marian (iade's several 
yeaf^ of researeh on |)iesi<!ents and (heir lK)ards (done wiih Clark 
Ken) show to good efleet in the second essay. J<^seph K;mf1nian 
eoneUides with some veiy pradit al suggesiions, .1 luker's do/ni 
in all, drawn fmin his long seniee as a president, presidential 
mentor, and institutional (onsultant. Capping off ihe vohnue, 
SI: non MeDadc's eotnpilation of presidentially oriented insUUiies, 
woikshops, and publications provides niany useliil references. 

ro IVggy Heiiu goes credit for conceiving this lolleciion and 
an-anging for its (ontrihuiors. TIAA-CRKF provided suppon for 
its publication and distribution, as if has over the years fur a 
siring of studies useful to college and university leadets. l iianks 
are due also to the I. illy Kndnwnient, Inc., for its f muling of 
research behind this vohnne, and to its senior progiani ofllcer. 
Ralph l.ungien, the c reative, behind the-scenes suppoiier of so 
many valuable pn)je( is. 

I speak for botli AAHK and l lAA-CRKK in sending eveiy 
new presi<lent best wishes. Your success is iniponani 10 us. as 
it is to the students, f aculty, and soi iety we all s< ne. 
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FivK Approach Ks to Think Abou i : 
Lkssons Lfarnkd 
From 

EXPKRIKNCKD PrKSIOKNIS 



Estrla SUtra lii'iiMtnun 
^ 

FoRKWOKI) 

Tlif if(()inincu<iaiions I lAlvr hwv ;uv hast-d on iiitnAit-ws 
I <<)iulutU'(i with ufw pftsidcnis aiul lattihy Icacifis 
paiiicipatifig in llu- Iiistijulional U-adcisliip IVojfd. a 
tfstMKh pi()jf(! of jiu- National Cfiiifi for J'f>si.stH Diidaiv 
CKnrniaiUf and Kiiiand-. JUv daia wt'iv gaihrivd in facf-to-fatc 
inu-nifws in 198<i and 1<>87 in 11 (ainpiisfs whosf pirsidt-nts 
had hvvn in oiVuc iai thico vcars or U-ss. 

Suppk-nuMital daia ut-if (iiawn jVoni thvvv (otusfd dialoj^ucs 
niadf possible through f lAA-CRKF. I tondtutt-d two of tlu-sc 
tlialogiics with If) ntw prt-sidt-nts atifiidiug ihv Januai-\ 1<)88 
annual mmiiig of prt-sidt-nts lu-ld by thf Count il of Indrpcndfnt 
Collfgfs in San Dirgo. and ilit- thini wiih (] fu-w pijbli( (ollt-gc 
prrsidt-nis panicipating in th<- Jamian 19HH animal inecling of 
ihf AnuM Kan Couiu il on Kdu( atit)n in Washingiou. DC. 



T/iis (i(Humrut was fnt-fumd fmiMuwt l« spunh }u>m tfif Lilly hudrnvmrni. int.. mid 
thf Offkf Iff FAuinluniiil Hrsrmch mid ItnptviTrnmt/tkpiiltimit of hiuitilitni lOfJif 
EDl IUiu<n>rr, (/u- itpntuim npressfd hnnn dn vol nntssimly rc/lfct ffu- fHnttum at 
fxtUa of tite OEHl tA). and no offiaul nidonnnrrit by fftr OEIU tl) \hi>uld hr mjmnL 
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llm essay is adapted from a July 1988 prosentalion I made 
at the Institute for Kdutatioiial Maiiageinent at the (Jraduaie 
Sih<H)l of Kdiu atioti, Haivard Univei^ity. 

('()Ni;RArmAr lONsi 

FilX, tlie good news. You have been ( fioseii as a new college 
president, and your tenure begins in six months. Now, the 
bad news. Unlike corjioraie (hief exerutive ofluers, you, 
like most of the three hufidred new college and university 
presidents who take ofllte aninially, have not been gixwmed for 
the j>osition by your ptedeeessor. Instead, you will be starting 
out with two fiandic aps— you are inexperieiu ed in the piesidefu^, 
and yc^u are an outsider to the institution^ 

Alth'uigh the creation of a presidential apprenticeship or 
internship has been pioposed as a way of preparing newcomers 
lor the position, such suggestions have not received serious 
attention. Studies of the college presidency consistently suggest 
that ex|H*rieiue in the position makes tlie gieatest difference to 
success. The next best thing to having experience is knowing 
something about how experienced presidents assume oflue in 
a new institution. 

Intc^rviews and dialogues I condui ted during I98(>^h>;i8 with 
15 nvw presidents revealed that those (10) who had previously 
held at least one other piesidency approac hed a new position 
in ways that were disiifu lively diflerent from first-time presidents. 

Kxperienced presidents approached learning about their 
institutions more aggressively and tnore systematically. They felt 
keenly that before making any pronouncements, they needed to 
know the institution— not only as it looked from their offue, but 
also as it looked to those who knew it iniimately from otluM* 
pcTspec fives. For example, one president relied in pailicular on 
the '*tnbal eldcTS " who still had shatp rars and good eyes but 
no agenda of their own lo pusli. 

Fxpcrienced presidents gave notic ea))lv .more 4ittention than 
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1. Hc-iurt n VpKnilH'f .iihI StpurnlH^t iMKs. Iht Chnmnlr of Ih^hn 

hiuuiUiPU ic|H)itc<l \\\v ap|KiiiiunriM ol Til iitw pusHknis; \m {7M |Hf(rni) 
of tfif ticw pitMclciHs wrir <>uiM(l(is and 172 (7ti [Kfifni) w<k- assuming a 
prc-siiUvHv \o\ \\\v \nm\ 
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the newcomers to the budget as soinethinj^ it) "master" and as 
a means by whith to "ufiderstand the instil ution." They also 
seemed more sensitive to the inifjortantr of knowing an 
institution's histoiy and understanding its t ulture. They seemed 
to understand that each institution is unique, rven institutions 
of the same type (for example, state colleges). Rather than trying 
to establish how the new institution was similar to the previ{)us 
one, they looked for ( ultural ajid stnictural differences. 

One president spoke of "not having underst<H)d ' Iter previous 
institutiofi. and of doing things there that caused trouble because 
they "violated" the tiiltine. At the new iiisiitution. this president 
said. "I did it better and more cfTu iently (ban t)ack there." Wliile 
cxiJerience at the f)revious institution had suggested a "checklist." 
the president had been "astute enough lo it-ali/c this college 
is different." 

Kxperieiiced presidents emphasized the imporiaiue of 
learning about the institution without having an options-reducing 
"plan of action." One said, "I liave always wondered about people 
who have plans. Much of a phni for an institution can be founti 
in its history— what lias worked in the past." Mo?e bluntly, another 
president said, "I think it is f<K)Iish to arrive with a plan, betause 
colleges are subtle institutions." A plan not tailored to those 
subtleties dearly would not work. 

FlVK ApFROAC .HF.S OK KXI'KKIKNCK 

The ways experienced presitlents approach a new president v 
suggest the kinds of issues you will want to lonsider as 
you prepare to assume the presidenty. (;iven that each 
campus situation is unitpie. the recommendations that follow are 
intended not as items on a t bet klist but as a way of thiukiN^ 
about being a new president. 

1^ Make several visits lo your new campus before you assume 
ofiBce. Most experienceti presidents I interviewed talked about 
preparing for a new presidemy by making several visits. Some 
made the trip as fretjuently as once a week. In contrast, fust- 
time presidents rarely visitetl; if they tlid, their approach was less 
systematit , and as a t ofisetjueiK e they lost a lot of \ aluable learning 
time. 

Presidents who v isit the t anipus can start off more confitlently 
becau.se they feel they have a "hantlle on what fn-ople lu iteive 
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iis piohlrnis and sirenglhs of flu* institution/' One \nvs\dvui 
explained in ihvsv words* 

/ fuui half a year to prepAU\ and I made sn^al trips thire. 
Wbi'ti I fame iw, / kttruf about the collr^e. I had talhd to f^op^** 
if I major units and kmnv tfuir problefns,.. ./ understmd the 
imtitutiou's mission, and thr fMninr Intse, and frtm that / h^id 
a ^H>d sense ahtnit xvhat tfie institution could aspire to. 

Siinilaiiv, anoihri prcsicUMU iisrd \\\v prriod btloiv lie 
oni( ially assunieci oilue to visii the ( ainpus to "detei niirie wluit 
the gtials and ohjec lives of the insiilution were'' anil to see whetlier 
there was anv "c onsensus on the i anipus regarding change/' I his 
plaiHn?)g pr(H ess made it possible lor ihis piesident lo make major 
instituiional (hanges with liule disiuptixe elleil soon alter he 
anived.on t ampus. 

^ Get to know and become known by the key players. When 
you plan yom nips to the eampus, spend time not with just yoirr 
predec essor or the ehair ol the Board of I rusiees or the i hief 
administrative and ac ademic oHu ers. ( )ne experieni ed panic ipant 
oflered the following comparison: 

I he first time, I UM'd only my predm^ssor and the chairman 
of the lUnnd to hnef me on the lay of the land. I ivalhtl into 
an institution that ivas XHrtually bankmfH, and nolnnly had 
told anylmdy until I had to start slmhing.. . . The second time 
around, I had six months to make the tramition. I flav doum 
to my unv institution once a uwk and worked out a xt^hole 
transitional strati^ so that Ipy the time I took ojfice I had met 
individually unth over a hundred petpple—I hosted dinrurs for 
le^slators, the ( J\()s of all corporations headquartered in my 
city, thr faeulty senate, the stiulnd leaders—virtually n>erylH>dy 
whose apfnohatum it would he l>e^uficml to have. If I had lo 
do it (ftfrf again, I wouldn't do a single thing differently. 

Not surpi isingly, this president added. "I don't ttiink I could have 
dotH' this had I not done it all wrong the first time around the 
trac k/* 

I he p r .mT foi tliis eflon was that one e the piesident an ived 
on canipus, she was ahle to get things done a lot faster, f>eeause 
she was able to call on {)eople she liad met. Thv prej)aration 
made tlie work easier, and this president's ability to get things 
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done qutc kly aiul efllc icfitly conveyed ilie image of a i (Mnpeteni 
administrator. 

In another case, the president of a small institution asked 
the academic vice president to prepare a list of eveiy faculty 
member, with "about four sentences on eacli one describing his 
or her cemperanient and political position, and where they fit 
into the culture/* Tliis president memori/ed every name and 
description and in a sense got to know each member of the Hicutty 
before he arrive(i on campus. 

#i Don^t b**^ine a hostage out of ignorance; read, read, read* 

Too many presidents find out the hard way that they should have 
read the faculty nnmual or tlie state administrative code. Don't 
just count on yoiu vice presidents for the infonnation; do your 
homework as well. 

One experienced president offered the following 
reconnnendation: 

attentiw to estahlish^l pwresm --othrmrise you xviU gft 
creamtd. Ij you don't like thtm, lUUer you can] cha7ige them. 
In thf early pari ofilie tenure, those procedures are real mportani. 
I found out the hard way that I should have been more familiar 
wilh tlie faculty manual and the bylaws of the college. 

Uyov overlook established procedures or assume tliat procedures 
are the same in all institutions and systems of higher education, 
you risk making mistakes that could undennine your credibility 
within the institution and the larger community, 

A fii'st-time president who was eager to make campus 
improvements and ifivestctJ considerable sums to upgrade the 
physical plant was infomied that the exjx^nditures she authorized 
were "flagrant \ioIations** of established procedures. Had this 
president not assumed that the procedures for spending money 
were the same as those in her previous instiludoiu she would 
have avoided a situation that called attention to lier unfamiliarity 
with her new campus. 

Funhermore, faculty can become alienated when new 
presidents overlook established practices of consultation. For 
example, the president of a faculty senate commented that because 
the new president was unaware of senate commiuees, the 
committees were not as involved as they had been previously 
in matters related to "budget planning and promodon and tenure/* 

o — ^ 13 
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Reading can tell you what questions you need to ask One 
campus president said, **llf you] took at four or five months of 
hometown newspapers and campus newspapers, you can get ijuite 
a good feeling for some of the concerns." Even if the pajx^rs 
simply "report on the basketball games or some inncx-uous things, 
it gives you some clues al>out the things thai you want to ask 
questions about." 

Your new college or uviiversity will have a past, and you should 
become familiar with it by studying the institution's histoiical 
documents. A president who was paniculariy sensitive to the 
customs and traditions of his new institution immersed himself 
in the written histories in order to understand the culture of the 
college. He found out that the school was a "comfortable and 
civil place, so. . . it was important to respect those feelings by doing 
things with a sense of fairness." Another president used historical 
references and the names of important institutional figi:res in 
her inaugural address to **make a |X)int that weVe building on 
a fantastic foundation." 

iPS DonH rush off in search of problems to solve. Asked what 
was the biggest mistake he had made, a first-time president 
responded, "If I could relive the last two years, I would try to 
do fewer things. But back then I felt an urgency" 

In the begimiing you might learn more by listening and 
observing, by simply being a student of the process. New presidents, 
particulariy inexperienced ones, often are much too eager to find 
out what's wrong with the institution so they can have something 
to fix and feel they are making an important contribution. They 
may send out questionnaires to the faculty and staff asking them 
to identify problems and concerns, or they may hire a consultant 
to talk lo faculty and staff and make recommendations. Tliese 
are not necessarily bad things to do. But be careful not to base 
your approach on finding problems to solve. 

While it is true that new presidents generally show a concern 
for assessing their institutions, presidents with previous experience 
tend to use more subde and personal strategies. They seem to 
be more sensitive lo the collegial, {K>]iucal, and symbolic processes 
that need to be attended to in the initial months of their tenure* 
For example, one president's method was to listen and obs< rve 
and thereby form hypotheses about the institution, which she 
could then confirm or disprove with probing questions. Another 
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learned by attending slate board meetings and obserxing how 
his university presented itself publirly. A third made it a hal>it 
to listen to those who dissented from the consensus. 

What these experienced presidents seem to be saying is that 
sometimes a new president g-ains more by listening to and sensing 
the institution than by trying to detennine how to tuni it around. 
As one participant in niy inteiviews observed, 

The idea of either cleaning home or having a new xnsion or 
hairing a new start is kind of a corporate expectation wfim you 
cone in and the pUice is in terrible trouble— and my college 
tms not. 

In fact, most colleges and univci^ities are not in need oi, nor 
are they likely to respcind well to, dramatic tiirnarounu tartics. 

Inexperienced presidents believe that the campus is waiting 
for them to take charge and act boldly. One first-time president 
thought that "you cannot come into the job tentatively because 
faculty can smell tentativeness." So, in fear of being seen is 
inactive, new presidents may Ix^ eager to make visible changes 
that make them appear action-oriented: they leorganize, they 
create and eliminate positions, they change the furniture, some 
even change the logo on the stationery. 

Experienced presidents also make changes, but more slowly. 
They work through existing structures, and try not to appear as 
if they have come in "with their brooms to sweep the place clean." 
They recognize that the institution has been there for a long 
dme and will stiH be theie after they leave. They do not believe 
in "making unwarranted changes, in creating shotk waves." 
Instead of charging ahead to transform the insutution, they consult 
with others on campus, they work at gaining the suppon of 
important constituencies, and they avoid unilateral action. Said 
one president: 

/ decided to try to live with the existing system and players and 
not to make any changes for JO months, until after I held a 
chance to see flow it xotnks. 

Presidents who favor an extended period of learning without 
making major changes would rather risk being seen as "inen" 
than risk the greater harm they may cause in their zeal to show 
who is in charge. Presidents who see themselves as slow may 
find, much to their surprise, thai others on campus viev/ them 
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difTeiently. Onv presideiU offered the following ihoughi: 

Therf is no turd to ariifirially establish cmi^itiaU as president- 
it's mtuh better to listen and to gtp slowly, Imild on whafs there. 
And I u>ent out of my ivay to do that. I did it slow, and after 
six months began to worry I would ^t a reputation as the inert 
presiilent. Thef} an article came out in the newspaper that listed 
all the things tiuit people on campus felt had changed since 
my becoming president. Out of that more sUnv-moving context 
lots of changes h<id taken plaee, but I didn't hax^ a sense that 
so much had fuippefieti. 

We all leiui lo associate dynamic leaders and leadership with 
visible, radic al, and iiniovative diange. But long-lasting c hanges 
tend to be evolutionary, nol revolutic^naiy. 

1^ Get involved in the budgetary process. F.xperienc ed 
presidents mentioned consistently that the budget was their first 
priorit), both as something tc^ ^'master ' and as a means by which 
to **understand the institution/' One referreci to the budget as 
a *'presidenc's plan'' and felt that by **doniinating ' it, she could 
be in control of what happened in the institution. One president 
remarked: 

When I came here, the first thing I started to umrk with urn 
the budget. . . . / welcomed tfuit, heiame tfuit is an efficient way 
to get to know an institution. , . . The budget priKcss is an excellent 
learning i>ehkle. 

And another experienced president said that before takitig olllce, 

/ sfk^it tuH> to three days a iveek at my 7iew institution, and 
during those days I familiarized myself with tlie budget and 
budgeting process. As a result, within six montlis after taking 
office I raised faadty salaries, and it made me a hero. 

A( :( ;i iMin A IIM ; Crkhh S: 
Thk Chvk and Takf ok Lfadkrship 

Tlhe approac hes I Ve outlineci desc ribe the kinds of activities 
a new preside nt might undertake in what can be called 
the discovery stage of taking charge. The discovery stage 
has instrumental as well as symbolic value. The instrumental value 
is reflected in the five approaches. The symbolic value of the 
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discovery stage has to do with the image the initial take-rharge 
actions convey to the campus community. 

Experienced admiiiistratof> seem to be saying that you cannot 
begin a college presidency with a preconceived plan. You have 
to understand the rhythm of the institution— the expetiations of 
the campus, the school's history and its culture. If you sf>end 
time getting to know the institution, you will avoid violating 
institutional noniis and you are more likely to be seen as someone 
who is willing to assimilate into the environment and to act in 
ways that are consistent wifli the institution's dominant values. 
Also, the information you gather and pnxess during this stage 
and the contacts aful relationships you establish will increase your 
knowledge and competence. 

1 he symbolic value of the discovery stage can l>e understood 
from the perspective of transactional theory of leadership. This 
perspective suggests that rather than l>eing a one-way process 
in which the leader influences followers, leadership is a two-way 
process of mutual influence and reciprocal relationships between 
leaders and followers. 

A premise of transactional theory panicularly relevant to new 
presidents is that constituents are more accepting of change and 
more tolerant of leadership behavior that deviates from their 
expectations if the leader accumulates credits beforehand by 
demonstrating his or her expertise and conformity to group nonns 
(Hollander 1987). The five approaclies IV:* presented suggest some 
of the ways in which you can accumulate important credits l>efore 
introducing major change. 

The reactions of a long-time faculty member to a new president 
whose actions reflected these five approaches underscore the 
opact that initial actions fiave on perceptions of a new leader, 
i isked to descril>e the new president, this faculty member replied, 

In three months h^ kneiv more about the tiistttution thiin anybody. 
He is a quirk study and he can grasp almost anything instantly. 
Immediately fie understood how pth. 'he hudgfi had been 
managed, who zvere the effective deans, i. ^ ins and outs. He 
knew more about the operatiom of this institution than anyone 
had in the last 1 5 years. He made great effort to meet the faculty. 
He had a dinner a week over a period of 18 months and got 
to meet all the faeuUy. He spent energy in getting to know the 
university. He knows more faeulty than the prrvious president 



knew in all his ymrs here. He tMftders around— that um not 
the style of the previous administration. He is a terribly fuird 
UH)rker. He spends a lot of time absorbing the details of the 
university, and that gives him credence. 

In the process of getting to know the campus, you will be 
able to find out what the different constituencies expect and need; 
what you learn in the discovery stage, then, will help you anticipate 
which of your proposals will be supported and which opposed. 
In this stage you can demonstrate that your approach to leadership 
is collegial and participative, that you are not coming in with 
a preconceived agenda. By giving all members of the insdtution's 
community the opportunity to comment, you convey that you want 
to hear what they have to say and to learn from them. 

Presidents heading institutions in crisis are quite likely to 
disagree with these recommendations. New presidents of such 
schools feel the ui^nc7 of turning their institudons around, and 
tend to act quickly and authoritatively. In their judgment, they 
cannot afford the time required to meet expectations for "getting 
to know the institution'' before introducing changes. They often 
believe that they have to start acting right away **to clean the 
place up." 

Some do so in spile of faculty and staff expectations for a 
slower period of transition, learning, and deliberation. One 
president realized that the "faculty expected the president to study 
the institution before making a move.'' Yet this president thought 
that the college was in such a **state of disrepair, physically and 
spiritually," that she had no choice but to introduce changes swifdy, 
even if it meant alienadng the faculty: 

/ have been accused of being autocratic, and I admit thai is 
so. I had to be heavy-hand^ because of the sttiiaiion, I needed 
to say, *This is what xoe have to do. ' IxUer, when xve get out 
of it, I can be more democratic. 

Later, however, may be too late. While quick and unwavering 
action may have short-range benefits, the long-range impact on 
your presidency can be detrimental: initial unilateral acuons may 
leave an indelible impression and doom your subsequent collegial 
efforts. Just as it is difficult to break established patterns, it will 
be difficult to elicit fresh responses to your efforts at new behavior. 
Presidents who, in the urgency cf resolving cridcal problems, 
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overiook consultative processes nin the risk of not getting campus 
sup|K)rt or cooperation when the time comes to implement 
necessary changes. 

('ONCl.lJSION 

Most new college presidents assume their |K)sitions with 
expectations and plans of action for providing the kind 
of leadership that will enable their institudon to achieve 
a higher level of distinction. However, KaiifTman (1980) observed 
that soon after taking office, college presidents quickly learn that 
it is very difficult for them to leave their mark on the institution. 
Campus expectations strongly influence what a president can 
realistically aspire to accomplish. 

Presidents often become caught up in counteracting their 
predecessors' actions, ministering to a campus divided by conflid, 
or correcting budgetary deficiencies that they leani of only after 
taking office. That a president inherits an institutional history 
as well as an established constituency that can as easily reject 
as welcome Iwld reform attempts, severely limits the extent to 
which that president can heed calls for renewed and vigorous 
leadership. 

With few exceptions, practical works on leadership in higher 
education tend to be guided by traditional conceptions of one- 
way rational leadership (Bensimon, Neumann, and Birnbaum 
1989). Their authors emphasize administrative behaviors that will 
enable the new leader to gain control of the campus by doing 
such things as setting go;ils and priorities, making decisions, and 
providing direction and a vision of the future. 

In contrast, the approaches I recommend emphasi/e a 
symbolic view of leadership. This view suggests that it is imperative 
for presidential aspirants and appointees to perceive their 
institutions as academic communities with distinctive histories and 
cuhures (Dill 1982). New leaders might in the long run be more 
successful if, initially, they resist the urge to make an "impact," 
and instead concentrate on the rituals that signify they are 
"joining" ((iilmore 1988) with the insdtudon. 
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This essay is based on research I conducted in collaboration 
with Clark Kerr for the Assfxiation of (K)veniing Boards 
of Universities and Colleges. Washington. IX:. Results are 
reported in the following publications of that association: Presidents 
Make a Difference, a report of the Commission on Strengthening 
Presidential Leadership {Clark Kerr, chair), 1984; Clark Kerr and 
Marian L Cade. The Many Lives of Academic Presidents: Time, Place 
&' Character, 1986; and CMark Kerr and Marian L Cade. The 
Chiardians: Boards of Tntstees of American Colleges and Universities 
1989. 

A Cruciai. Rkiai ionshif 

The relationship t>etween a college or university's Board 
of Tiiisiees and its CFX) (whether called "president." 
"chancellor," or some other title) is among the most crucial 
in an institution of higher education, perhaps surpassed only by 
(he very delicate relationship between teacher and student. 
Together, board and president hold the present and future of 
the institution in their hands. Potential and incoming presidents 
need to think carefully about how they can best relate to the 
board—as its "employee." as its educator, as its panner. and as 
a full-fledged member, in fact if not always in name. Presidents 



need to think, too, about their special relaiionship with individual 
board members, especially the chair. 

New presidents almost always emer into the job with but scant 
knowledge of how boards in general actually furu fion, and even 
less understanding of the dynamics of tlieir panicular fward. Ulien 
asked what surprised them, many new presidents say, *' The lioartl. 
I thought I understood it, but I didn't/* Kven former vie e presidents 
will prol)ably have worked more closely with one or another lK>ard 
committee than witfi tlie board as a whole. Moreover, their 
experience is generally confined to substantive matters — academic 
affairs or finances — and does not encompass a broad view of 
the board as a separate institutional constituency with its own 
history, culture, set of actors, and ways of work 

The president-l>oard relationship is essential, but fraught with 
peril. In 1971 and again in 1981, Bruce Alton surveyed former 
presidents to find out what precipitated thf ir leaving office. In 
tlie 10 yt'ars between his two studies, ^'relationship with the 
governing board" went from 14th to 3rd in importance (Alton 
1982). 

Barl>ara K. Taylor (1987) has des( rit)ed the president-board 
connection as an * exchange relationship" (p. 71) in which board 
and president are interdependent and in which they exchange 
a variety of intiingibles. For example, sup|H)n for the president 
from tru.stees may be exchanged for validation of their position 
as community leaders. Or, the parties may exchange authority, 
for example, "functional" authority of the president, who has the 
expenise, in return for the *Tonnal" authority trustees have by 
virtue of institutional charters or founding statutes. The poiiu 
is that neither board nor president can function effectively without 
the other, atid ex|X'rience indicates that stmng and effet tive boards 
atid strong and effective presidents tend to gi:) together. The 
(^x>mmission on Strengthening Presidential Ix^adership concluded. 

An effective presidency starts, hut does not nid, tvith an effective 
htmrd. We have found that the following tend to go together: 
an effective board, an effectixfe cfuiir of the board, an effective 
presidetiiy, an efftctix^e president ((commission 1984, p. 12). 

In this essay I will suggest some key elements of the president- 
tnistee relationsliip that candidates participating in the search 
and selection process, and new presidents undertaking the 
presidency of a college or university, sliould consider carefully. 



Boards, Ux>, need to think afK>ut their role in this relationship, 
but the major responsibility for making the partnership work falls 
upon the president, who may need to help the board undenitand 
and fulfill its obligations in appropriate ways. 

Thf Triaus of Sfarch 

In our studies of presidents and tnjstees over the pasi eight 
years, Clark Kerr and I (with some assistance) have coiuhuted 
more than a thousand interviews with presidents, their 
spouses, trustees, researchers, and others who are part ol oi are 
studying the governance of higher education. We pn>bably heard 
more horror stories about the process of presidential search and 
selection than about any other aspect of the presidency, with the 
possible exception of the President's Ht)use, a closely related topic. 

The relationship between board and president begins during 
search and selection. While there are several good essays on 
appropriate behaviors for all parties during that pmcess,' let »ne 
mention just three ways things often go wrong uiniecessarily. 

1^ Not enou^ information is shared. Candidates naturally 
want to put their best Uxn forward, and search c<)nunitlees want 
to retain the best candidates in the pool, so neither individual 
nor institution may be sufilciently candid to provide ihe 
information each needs to make a good match and propitious 
start. Of the two, the search committee generally has greater acc ess 
to knowledgeable people. It can cast a wider lut, and many 
tommiiiees use consultants to gather information without 
sacrificing the confidentiality the candidate desem-s and should 
l>e promised. 

The presidential hopeful, on the other hand, is at somethirig 
of a disadvatuage in assessing current institutional conditions as 
well as potential obstacles and opjK)rtuniiics for the futuit-. One 
board chair I inteniewcd saitl, laughing. "The Board never levels 
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with the president; if we did, we'd never hire anyone." 

In her essay in this volume, F.stehi Bensimon notes the strong 
advice from experienced presidents that candidates and new 
presidents should trad — faculty hand!>ooks, histories, the catalog, 
accreditation reports, the audit, and tnost important, the hudget. 
Wliile her suggestion is excellent, candidates, and even a new 
president, may find Imating these materials difTicuh. I rustees 
themselves may not know some of iheni exist. 

For this reason, and others, tnistees may not he go(xi sources 
of infonnation alwut the state of an institution's health. We found 
situations where the hoard memhers themselves, or at least those 
serving on the search committee, were unaware that a college 
had heen nmning deficits for years and was millions <^f dollars 
in deht; the committee memhers were assuring candidates that 
the institution was in solid financial condition. More frequetitly, 
there is a hisfory of only small deficits or of !)udgets halanced 
by invading endowments, deferring essential maintenance, or 
neglecting library acquisitions and lab equipment. Outgoing 
presidents and business nianagers can hide these or other 
problems fn>m a totHnisiing l)oard, and the new president may 
not discover *Hvhere the bodies are buried" imlil several tnonths 
into his or her tenn of ofllce. Potential presidents should try to 
learn as much as possible al)out the institutiofi !)efore accepting 
the position. 

#^ New presidents don't think carefully about the personal 
support they will need to perform well and feel comfortable in 
the job. Some boards are outstanding in providing clear 
contractual temis, providing for presidential renewal at inteivals, 
and supporting the presidential family. Btit most tnistees work 
on the assumption that anyone bright and competent enough 
to guide their institution is also smart enough to look out for 
herself or himseH and ask for what's needed. Not so. 

First-time presidents, especially, are idealistic. They have great 
plans for the college or university and don't want to appear petty 
or si^lfish by concentrating on such mundane matters as benefits. 
Neither do they want to risk not l>eing offered the job by looking 
too closely ahead of time at working conditions or by asking too 
many questions. 

As a result, some new presidents move into the President's 
House only to find that the roof leaks — an all-t(XM()mmon 
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occuTTCiuc. Or, iht-y thn\ oui U)o laic U) ihni iliry are 

expected to savt- the best fn'tlrooni for the hoanl t hair and spouse 
to use during trustee meetings. Or. they bring tht ir own furniture 
and possessions into tht- home without aidequately consideTing 
whose insurance will ct)vcr damages. 

They accept a position where the average tenure is a little 
under seven years without a written contract or any provision 
for a severance agi<enu-nt, leaving themselves stranded when 
the almost int-viiable separation occius a few years later. And. 
they come to preside over an institution that gr-ants its faculty 
^ months vacation every year and a year's sabbatical after seven 
years. Yet tliey aie expected to work at least 1 1 months a yeai. 
year in and year out, while keeping up with their own academic 
field. 

Tnistees strive to get the l)est candidate to take the job. They 
do not begrudge suppon, but someone needs to tell them what 
the president needs. David Riesman suggests a negotiator—to 
function something iikc the Japanese mamage broker or "gt> 
Iwtween," by negcitiaiing appropriate tenns between the new 
president and the Ik)ard of Tnistees. Although his rccon.nien- 
dation is unlikely to f)e widely adopted, some new presidents do 
retain a lawyer or other consultant. In any event, the incoming 
president will continue to Ik- resjwnsible for thinking about, aiul 
talking to the board about, the kinds of j)ersonal, sm iai, and family 
suppon essential for financial security and jH'ace of mind. 

^ New presidents don't get to know meml^rs of their board 
individually, or maintain these contacts throughout their 
presidency. Candidates deal mostly with search connuittees and 
may not meet the full board membership until an inteniew fairly 
late in the process. Kven then, the interview setting is not conducive 
to getting to know individual tinstees— their hopes for you and 
for the college, their special talents, their concerns and 
orientations, their desired degree of panicipation in the 
institution's aflairs. 

Once a new president is apjM)inted, she or he should ny to 
get to know the members of the board individually at the earliest 
IK)ssible moment. Ihe board chair of course, is the cnicial player 
but don't neglect the other members. F.xperienced presidents offer 
one strategy: take a tnisfee to lunch, where you <an establish 
rapport and explore views. 




ThRKK Rl LKS FOR 

Frf^sidkntiTriisi kf Rkiai ionsiui^ 

Ybiivr sumvcd the scan h pro<css~f)ciofiniig our of (he 
three hundirtl or so cafulidates apiK)inie<l to presideiu ies 
each year Wliat can you expect from your Boartl of 
Trustees? And, what can the i>oarcf exjmt fn>ni you? Before I 
move on to fiuitual expectations, 1 want to offer three "rules'' 
that hoth new presidents and tiusiees ought to Inar in mind in 
dealinj^ with the other. 

T^i No surprises. Neither the hoard nor the president should 
ever take the other l>y surjjrise, espet ially not in puhlii , afid most 
especially not in the newspapers. 

Support each other, at least in public. Neither president 
nor boanl should utidercut th( other with faculty, students, alum- 
ni, the governor, the legislature, or the public. Argtie in private 
(where Sunshine I^iws requiring o|kmi meetings and records 
jyemiit), and renieml>er that it is the institution tliat always loses 
when internal battles go public. 

^ Communicate^ communicate, then communicate some more* 

What a Prf^siofnt Ouch i to Bk Abi k 
To KxPFcn From j hk Board 

As I said at the outset, the major rt^sponsibility for making 
the president-trustee partnership work falls upon the 
president. But the trustees, too, have res{>onsibilities. I Julc 
in life is ideal, but in the best of situations, a new president can 
ex|>ecl the following from the Board of Trustees. 

#i TTiat the board undertook a search for the futurt of the 
institution^ as its first step m the prudential search and selection 
process. Only after such soul searching should a board begin 
its seaah for a president who will help the instihition achieve 
a particular set of outcomes. An incoming president should expect 
the Iward to offer a relatively clear sense of direction either prior 
to the president taking the position or as a first order of business 
afterwards. 

A president expects, of course, to be a full panner with the 
board, and usually its leader, in "casting a vision'' of the future. 
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as one president put it. and in deiennining how to achieve the 
desired outcomes. At the same time, the board needs to ha\e 
a sense of the institution's mission, or "niche," in the ecology 
of higher education, so that the president has some notion of 
what job he or she is artually undertaking. 

All parties need to be clear about where the institution is 
going in the next two, three, or five years. The goals sliould be 
realistic and attainable given the time and resources, and both 
the I>ench marks and the criteria for judging success should be 
mutually agreeable. 

A comllary is that a president should be evaluated by the 
board on the basis of how well he or she has at hieved the <lesired 
outcomes, and not in tenns of some different set of expectations. 
Where board membership changes rapidly, the board that 
evaluates a president may not be the same gi oup of people who 
made the appointment. Without a clear written statement of 
expectations, you could l)e faulted for failing to carry out a variety 
of tasks that were never even discussed as pari of your 
responsibilities. 

The general prtxedures, timing, and criteria for evaluation 
should be made clear at the outset. Evaluations are best handled 
in a private and informal way that also includes a review of hoard 
performance and of overall institutional progress. A board should 
never conduct a review in a way that encourages org-anized attacks 
upon a president or provides a public forum for personal vendettas 
on the part of faculty or staff (Commission 1984, pp. .53-58). 

That you and the board together will work out guideUnes 
for thwe areas in which the board will retain final authority 
and decision making. The best plan seems to be this; the board 
specifies the areas it will retain and it delegates everything else 
to the president. With such guideUnes in place, expect the board, 
and especially individual trustees, to avoid "Fueddling" in 
administrative matters. At the same time, you must provide 
sufficient infbtination so that the board can cairy out its policy- 
making, review, and monitoring functiotis. Work out the inevitable 
borderiine t ases witli the board cfiair or tlie appropriate toimnittee 
chair. 

As we interviewed presidents across the country, we fount! 
considerable dissatisfaction with this aspect of president-board 
relationships, h will never be }X)ssible to draw a hard-and-fast 
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line between what is "}>olicy'' (the board's responsibility) and what 
is "administration*' (the president's), but some guidelines at the 
beginning would probably have reduced some of the tensions 
that now exist. However, presidents must recognize that anything 
adverse to the institution that finds its way into the media must, 
of necessity, be brought to the board, even if only for its 
infomiation. The board should hear bad news early and from 
the president, not from the press; moreover, whenever possible, 
the president should warn the board in advance of possible 
crises. 

Presidents must also realize that anything that greatly interests 
the board, or the chair, will be defined by the board as **policy/' 
One president told me, not entirely facetiously. 

If I make a decisUnu and the Btmrd thifiks it wm ttie right 
decision, then it must haxfe been an administratis matter and 
I was correct in goitig ahead. If the Board, or any significant 
portion of it, believes it mis iwt the right decision, then it obviously 
was a policy matter and I should have brought it to the Board! 

1^ That you will be supported in your personal life. I discussed 
this point briefly in connection with the search and selecuon 
process, but it is a siifllciently neglected area to bear repeating. 
The job of president of a college or university is a public one; 
it demands much time and energy, and one*s whole family becomes 
involved. The boani is responsible for providing adecjuate housing, 
maintenance, and resources for ofiicial entertaining. The board 
needs to remember that those thousands <)f people who visit the 
President's House every year are almost all institution donors, 
suppoilers, and constituents whom the president is entertaining, 
not personal friends. 

The l>oard should support appropriate roles for family 
members in the presidential household, to the extent the members 
desire to participate. I he board should be especially careful to 
consult the president's sp<>iise (if there is one) to detennine what 
role he or she would like to play in the life of the institution, 
and then provide adecjuate sup|X)il for that role. No one should 
assume that a sjKiuse, particularly a woman, will automati<ally 
l>e available to assist with entertaining, fund raising, fmnball 
bninches, faculty teas, and so on. ''One for the money, two for 
the show** or a policy of **two for the price of one'* is no longer 
appropriate. However, it will fall to the piesident, during contract 
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negotiations, to raise these issues with the board. 

Most boards are supportive but do not think to mention these 
kinds of things. Some, especially in public- institutions, are afraid 
of being accused of discrimination if they even inquire into the 
existence of a spouse during the search process. The spouse, even 
if interviewed by the board, generally finds it ditficult to discuss 
the types and amounts of .sup|K>rt needed to carry out the 
institution's social responsibilities, much less to recjuest the 
assistance retjuired. 

Be prepared to ask the board about working out satisfactory 
arrangements, both to carry out institutional responsibilities and 
to provide adequate jx-rsonal and family support. Different 
institutions have different expectations regarding the presidency 
and the resources provided, so ask. 

The matter of the President's House is frequently among the 
most delicate. I have come to believe that the outgoing president, 
during the "lame-duck" period, should probably undertake any 
necessary repairs, refurbishing, or remodeling, even at the risk 
of establishing an ambience that is not exactly what the new 
president would have chosen. Too many presi(ients have ( ome 
to grief by taking the board at its word when it says, "Fix up 
the President's House the way it should be," esi>ecially where 
such work requires the expenditure of public funds. 

Another alternadvo, which Joe Kauft'man suggests elsewhere 
in this volume too, is for the institution to provide a housing 
allowance or some other mechanism by which the president can 
purchase a personal home, thus building equity as well as providing 
the possibility of some privacy. Kauffman's accompanying advice 
to find an out-of-town retreat is wise in any event because campus 
and community tend to think of even "private" homes as "public" 
when they are occupied by college and university presidents. 

Another personal aspect of the presidency that a board should 
actively consider is presidential renewal and professional 
development. Presidents do take their jobs seriously, and even 
where contnias call for vacations or sabl>aticals, many presidents 
put off taking them. The board should insist that the vacation 
time be used, and encourage sabbatical leaves that allow the 
president time to read, reflect, or catch up on her or his field 
of scholarly interest. Many boards also pay for president and 
spouse to attend professional meeUngs, and all boards should 
be encouraged to provide such support 
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Presidents and trustees alike must understand that these 
provisions for support and renewal are not motivated by altruism 
on the part of the board, but rather are ways to preserve the 
health, vigor, and interest of an asset in which the institution 
has invested considerable time and money: its president. It is 
false economy to **bum out** a president and then be forced to 
expend time and money in recniiting someone new. 

#> That the b<»Fd will support you as an academic leader. 

Academics is the raison d^tre for the institution, and the president 
should expect full board support in heading up that side of the 
college or university. I'm not suggesting that either the board 
or the president become overly involved in matters properly left 
to the faculty under a system of shared governance, but only 
the board and president can see the institution as a whole. Only 
they, working togefhci can presei^^e the balance of missions, of 
clientele; for example, perhaps only they will be able to push 
for a core of **generar or ^Miberal" education, against pressure 
from departments urging greater specialization and more 
requirements for the major and from students for more elecuves. 
Clark Kerr and I found that only 20 percent of the presidents 
we studied significantly engaged in all aspects of their institution's 
academic life; within that group, only about 2 percent played a 
central rt)le in all areas.* 

In addiuon, the president needs full board support in carrying 
out what has been called **the most important Iresponsibility] in 
terms of the educatiotial strength of the college,'* that is, 
**evaluating and approving faculty ap{>ointnients and promotions" 
(Carnegie 1977, p. 69). 

^ That the board will provide you with friendship, a sounding 
boards and wise counsel. The board chair especially can be an 
invaluable ally in charting a course for the insdtution and leading 
it to excellence. Bui the president has a responsibility here, too, 
to be open to such advice and counsel If you indic ate that you 
think of the input from the board or from individual members 



2. See Kerr and (iadc, Many lAvfs, op.dt., p. HH), for the eight as}>ects of 
academic life at>out which this judgment was made. 
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as meddling or intruding, your trustees will cease trying to be 
helpful. 

A president especially needs the board's support in times of 
trouble or crisis. When the president is attacked for carrying out 
unpopular policies that the trustees themselves put in place, they 
should give support, rather than make the president a scapegoat. 

A graceftil and dignified ending to your presidency when 
the time comes, no matter what the reasons for leaving. The 

board should define the terms of exit early on, preferably at the 
time they select a president and terms are negotiated Unfortu- 
nately, many people consider making sucli provisions analogous 
to setding the terms of the divorce at the time of the wedding. 
Consequently, this important aspect of the presidenc7 is often 
not discussed. 

On average, a president's tenure is at>out seven years. At any 
given time, about one-quarter of the more than three thousand 
presidents arc in trouble or unhappy in their job, are thinking 
of leaving, or are in the process of leaving. Some outgoing 
presidents will return immediately to teaching and research; others 
who want to do so have been away from their scholarly field 
for so long that they need six months or a year to retool. 

Regardless, it is generally unwise for an outgoing president 
to remain on campus as the new president takes over. Before 
joining (or rejoining) the faculty, the outgoing president should 
absent him or herself for at least a year. In this way, the outgoing 
president is not present to second-guess his or her successor or 
to be a focal point for faculty and staff disgruntled by the inevitable 
changes that will take place. Let the new president ask the outgoing 
president to leave a forwarding address in case advice is wanted 

Some outgoing presidents may find it difficult to return to 
teaching for other reasons. One said, "I think I would find it 
hard to be a good union member again after being on the other 
side of the bargaining table." These people may need time to 
define and develop new careers for themselves, either inside or 
outside higher education. Boards could consider providing a year's 
turnaround time with pay, assist with what in business is known 
as "outplacement," or both. 

Boards should provide supportive and graceful exits not just 
for humanitarian reasons but because a poorly handled exit makes 
finding a highly qualified successor considerably more difficult 



Whai the Prfsidfot Owvs thf. Board 

In any partnership, both parties are encumbered with expec- 
tations and responsibilities. This is especially true for a presi- 
dent. I've said that the president may need to help the board 
understand and fulfill its obligations. Accordingly, a Board of 
Trustees ought to l>e able to expect the following from its president: 

#S Appropriate education, orientation, and training for the 
job. In our interviews with trustees, we found few institutions 
that provide even a minimally adequate orientation to the role 
of trustee and to the specific institution. New tnistees, even those 
with experience on corporate boards, frequently need a general 
orientation to the role of board meml>er in an academic institution. 
They often do not understand the special environment and arcane 
procedures (fund4>alance accounting or shared goveniance with 
faculty) that charaneri/e higher education. The president should 
see that orientation sessions take place, but nuich of the **role 
orientation" can bv done only by another trustee or an outsider; 
the board chair or governafue committee, if there is one, bears 
major responsibility in this area. 

Presidents should ensure that l>oard members rtn eive a proper 
orientation to the institution, however. Unless the new inistees 
are alumni, they probably do know the institution's unique 
history, traditions, and mission. They generally benefit from 
sessions with key administrators, including legal counsel, to learn 
about current conditions as well as their rfi^ ansibilities. New 
trustees may also need a general orientation to higher education 
in the state, region, or nation and to societal trends that affect 
the institution or higher education as a whole. Most presidents 
were once teachers, and many rcgani the Iwardroom as their 
current **classroom," 

With the board chair, take the lead in encouraging trustees 
to participate in activities that will increase their confidence and 
effectiveness: campus events, workshops run by state or national 
oipinizations, sessions with outside consultants familiar with 
higher education issues oi board suucture and perfonnance, 
retreats for self-examination and evaluation of board efTectiveness, 
and social events where board members can get acquainted and 
thus feel more comfortable working together. Even in public 
institutions operating under Sunshine laws these activities are 
both feasible and helpful 



1^ On^ing staff service frcMn the imtitution. Trustees need 
an adequate, but not overwhelming, flow of information on which 
they can rely to form judgments and make decisions. For the 
board meeting Itself, this includes a well-prepared board agenda 
with background materials and documentation; timely notification 
of potential problems; recommendations from the president on 
each agenda item that requires action, along with reasons and 
possible alternatives that were considered but rejected; and 
feedback on the results of and relictions to prior actions. 

Trustees need, in addition, a good flow of infomiation between 
meetings. Many presidents send frequent, and often quite 
informal, leuers to the board as often as once a week covering 
what's new on campus, who's won an award, major personnel 
changes, and so on. Most important, trustees want to know about 
any crises — before they get an early morning call from a reporter 
wanting information or reaiction. 

Arrangements for providing this ongoing service to trustees 
differ. Almost always someone called a "board secretary" exists, 
but this position is usually combined with another job, such as 
assistant to the president or executive vice president. Some board 
staff report only to the board, but most report dually to both 
iKiard and president or are responsible only to the president 
(Smotony 1986). 

Presidents also need to stnicture board meetings and other 
trustee meetings so members have ample time to discuss major 
items befon* the meeting at which decisions must be made. 
Trustees rightfully resent being presented with a controversial 
recommetidation so late that they cannot possibly mcxlify it or 
look at alternatives. 

ih Where possible, help in ^'building the board*^ and 
striKturing it for efifective performance* Building the lx>anl 
involves identifying needed skills, seeking people with those skills, 
and working with the board's nominating committee to recruit 
competent and talented board members. In most private 
institutions, presidents consider boat < I building a major part of 
their job. In public institutions, where board memlK*rs are publicly 
elected or politically appointed, some presidents are comfortable 
suggesting names to the appointing authorities, such as the 
governor; others will only go so far as to suggest the kinds of 
people and skills the board needs. In still other situations, 
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presidents avoid involvement with trustee selection altogether, 
believing that their suggestions will be considered unwarranted 
interference, or fearing that someone who is not appointed will 
be told, "But the president didn't want you on the board." 

A new president will do well to consider the traditions of 
the state and institution before actively recruiting new trustees. 
However, along with the board chair, you are in the best position 
to look to the long-tenn strength of the board and should try 
to find ways to help fill the board with committed and able 
individuals. 

The board should also be able to expect help in structuring 
itself to conduct its business most efiicienily. Most boards, except 
some that are very small, operate through a committee system, 
with the president assigning staff to work with each committee. 
The president and board chair need to work very closely in this 
area, as elsewhere, to ensure a good mix of skills, experience, 
and exfjertise on each committee. 

With the concurrence of the board, some presidents convene 
an advisory committee or group, perhaps consisting of prominent 
local cidzens, to assist in public relations or fund raising and 
as a way of identifying and preparing potential board members. 
Many presidents of multi-campus institutions who do not have 
their own campus-level boards find such councils good liaisons 
to the city or region, and they sometimes function as a sounding 
teard or source of counsel for the president Some use the board 
of the institution's foundation in these capacities. Where both 
a governing board and an advisory group exist, however, the 
president must be careful not to turn over to the advisory group 
matters that properly belong to the legal governing board. 

^ A dose working rdbtion^p, espedally with the board 
chair. One seasoned observer said this about the relationship 
between a president and the board chair: 

Whatever the exact embroidery of the relationship, the basis must 
be a clear understanding of the responsibilities and aulhorities 
of each position, an intuitixje grasp of the times when each should 
take the lead on an action or issue, and an underlying sense 
of the paired role in institutional leadership (Pocock 1988, 



The chair i.s the chief spokesperson for the board; chief 



p. 16). 
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disciplinarian when mher board members step out of line and 
"need to be taken to the woodshed," as one trustee put it; and 
under ideal circumstances, the president's principal counselor, 
confidante, and chief protector. The personal relationship 
between president and chair is crucial; mutual respect and 
compatibility can immensely enhance their ability to further the 
worit of the board and the institution. 

In addition to this close working and personal relationship 
with the board chair, the president also should get to know the 
other board members individually. This, of course, is easier when 
the l>oard is small, most trustees live nearby, and the board meets 
frequendy. In institutions where the board is large, far-flung, and 
meets only a few times a year, the relationship between the 
president and the board chair (and p)erhaps that between the 
president and the other members of the executive committee) 
becomes even more crucial. 

^ iy>solute integrity. As one interviewee told me, a president 
may have to phrase messages in many different ways for different 
constituencies, but the message must ultimately be the same for 
everyone. In our many interviews, we heard over and over again 
that while the most essential characteristic of a trustee is 
commitment, the most essential for a president is integrity. 

The relationship between president and board is indeed a 
crucial one. The need for a "fit" or "match" between the president 
and the institution and its boattl was something we heard 
frequently from everyone who was interviewed. When both the 
new president and the Board of Trustees bring to that relationship 
commitment to the values and vitality of the institution, as well 
as integrity in their dealings with each mhcr and with all other 
constituencies, they pave the path for a fniitful relationship and 
a successful presidency. 
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Stratecues For 
An Effectiv>: Presidency 



by 

Joseph F. Kaujfm/iu 
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I have [ycvn askt-ci to write this a<lvice to new college and 
university presidents to aid in their early effertiveness. What 
follows is based on my past research on new presidents, my 
years as a college president and system administrator, and my 
recent experiences as a consultant to a variety of institutional 
goveniing boards and presidents. I vmte with a participant's heart, 
with empathy for the presidential experience rather than the 
detachment of a sck iai scientist. 

The first observation that I must make is that one cannot 
generalize about the college and university presidency — even 
though that is what I shall do. Eiu h institudon has its own unique 
history, ethos, politics, and possibility. And, therefore, each 
presidency is diflerent. In the small college, the president plays 
a more personal role; he or she may be expected to know each 
facility member and many students and to deal with problems 
in face-to-face negouadon or conversatioti. In large universities, 
on the other hand, the president may be a distant figure to faculty 
and students (the ascription XEO'* seems to fit here); in such 
settings, the president delegates day-to-day operations to a cabinet 
or management team and rarely meets with either faculty or 
students to resolve grievances. In large state systems of institutions, 
campus presidents spend lots of time dealing with system officials 
and may be judged on their campus by how effective they are 
in such dealings; they may be judged by system administrators 
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by how ccK)peraiive a team player they are. 

I use the title "president," then, to eiu onipass all of these 
different types of institutional heads — even as I aHlnii the 
uniqueness of each presidency. 

S lTiA l KC;iFi% FOR SlICX.F.SS 

When asked by newly appointed presidents for my advice, 
I usually respond with two cr)ptic observations — one 
somewhat facetious, the other quite serious. The first 
is to recall the instructions of the referee to the boxers: **No low 
blows below the l)elt, but protet t yourselves at all times." 

The second bit of advice, more seriously dispensed, is this: 
**Don't expect all of your efforts to be appreciated/' That may 
sound cynical, but I am definitely not a cynic about the presidency. 
I am a realist who knows that if you are modvated priniarily by 
the approval and appreciation of those you stn^c, the presidency 
can be a cruel expt^rience. You must know who you are, your 
values and self-worth, or you are in for a difficult time. If you 
need applause, try show business instead. 

To provide advice for a successful presidency, one tnust have 
in mind some criteria for assessing presidential perfonnance. 
Many observers have c ommented on the ambiguity of "success * 
for presidents, most notably Cohen and March (1974). In my own 
research 1 have noted the contradicdons, expressed to me by 
presidents, between how they wish to be judged on their 
perfonnance and the reality of how they will probably be judged. 
I have conducted a number of presidential appraisals and can 
attest to the different and ambiguous measures that are invoked 
by various constituencies, the variety of "Iwttom lines" used by 
the different intv rest groups to judge performance. 

Peter Druckei , certainly a competent observer of managemetit 
and managers, has wriuen of the need to redesign the college 
presidency because it seems so difficult for incumbents to succeed. 
He said, **Anyjob that has defeated two or three men in succession, 
even though each had performed well in his previous assignments, 
must be assumed unfit for human beings" (Dnicker 1966). 

True, there is considerable turnover in the college presidency; 
there is discouragement and burnout. Yet, with all of the 
difficulties, there are many successful presidents, thriving and 
productive men and women who derive great satisfaction from 
their role and service. What factors contribute to their success 
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and siitisfactioii? I t>elir\r I have (bund at least a panial atiswer 
in strategies anering a do/en or so areas, and I want to share 
Uiose here. Some of the areas arc org;ini/ational, but many of 
the most important are pei^oiial. I am not sure how to rank them 
in order of importance hui here they are foi your consideration. 

^ Leadership. VoUimes have been written on this stibjecf, 
so III state my view on only a few aspet is. The most recent survey 
of the literature on the topic is the forthctmiing ASHF.-F.RIC; Higher 
Education Report Making Snise of Administratixfr Ij^adenhip by 
liensiinon, Neumann, and Birnbaum which will be useful 

to schohirs and practitioners alike. 

Our colleges and univef^iiies are difTerent from many other 
kinds of organizations. Fhe essential purjK>ses for which they 
are created are to provide leac hers, si holars, and students with 
resources, libraries, lal>oratories, c lassrooms, and an environment 
so that learning, the pursuit of intellectual and creative endeavors, 
and the like can lake place. 1 hose pui>4uits are diverse, often 
indivi(hialistic, and not v^ry amenable to coercion from 
management or to tentral control. Conseijuently, the president 
must remember that no matter how concerned the governing 
board is with management and its tcK)ls, most of the faculty, 
profe.ssional stafl', and students do not reg-ard management as 
the principal value in the academic enteq>rise. Patricia Plante 
(1988) stales it succinc tly: "(Colleges and universities were f)ot 
created for the purpose of administering them." 

It follows, then, that the language a president adopts in the 
boardroom or the legislature nee<l not Ih' the same language 
she or he uses on campus, Wlien on campus, the president must 
be able to ailiculate the value and purpose of a learning enteq)rise 
in temis that caitjpus constituencies can embrace. They may 
appreciate the need for sound management, but management 
is not tbt- t-ssential purpose of ilie institution, nor is it the reason 
why students and faculty are there. Their fidelity is to a nobler 
purpose, or to tlieir own desire for .se lf-development. 

In addition to showing res{)ect for atid nurtming a strong 
sense of institutional purpose^ a new president needs to involve 
the parties who must implement changes. Wlien asking why some 
practices exist, or suggesting new initiatives, do so in a maimer 
that does not imply criticism of what went on before your arrival. 
Often a new^ leader will unknowingly make a governing board 



or campus scnaie defensive about the previous era, as though 
people had not met ifieir resfK)iisibinties. VVlielher this is so or 
not, appearing to sit in judgui'Mit of the behavior of otliers is 
not conducive to winning tlieir wholehearted suppon for your 
new initiatives. Funhennore, if you do win their suppon and your 
initiatives are suc( essful, take care that you share the credit widely. 
Like all good leaders, a presideiu must be prepared to take tiill 
res|K>nsibiIity for failure, yet share the credit for success. 

I must make one oiliet point, fhe president is izoi lie only 
leader; he or she nuist empower others to exercise leadership. 
For example, the moral and educational authority of a college 
or university flows horn the fadtlty and the a( ademic nature of 
the institution. If the fatuity do not care about the learning 
environment, civility of discourse, and the like — leaving such 
matters to the administration — then the instilutioti suffers. Fhe 
president must have !ugh eN{H'( tations for the jHMforinance of 
the governance oigani/ations, conuniuees, depaitment chairs, 
dt*ans, and others, faking c hai);e does not mean relieving others 
of their rc*s|K>nsibilities; tather, it means seeing to it thai oihets 
niet*t their responsil)iliiies. 

l9S Vision. A ne^v • lent is expec ted to develop a vision 
of where the institutio wuld be going and a strategy for getting 
there. This is important not only fbi communicating to othei^s 
but as a reference point in building and <lefending the institution's 
budget. But that visif>n is not the president's alone, nor dm\s it 
have to originate wholly with the president. Fm talking here not 
al>out a personal vision, but about an institutional direction. If 
people see the vision as personal, they may reseiu and lesist it. 
Rather, in the vision the president shoidd seek to encapsulate 
the fiis(()i7 and aspirations of those who have gone before and 
endeavored to build the institution and its programs, itu hiding 
its alumni and donors. 

By their ver^^ nature, colleges and universities must constantly 
renew themselves, yet they cannot staii over Hie resources for 
adaptation and lenewal are mainly the human lesoiuces inherited 
by each new president. In developing a vision you can articulate, 
and ottiers < an suppon, you must do at least two things. First, 
listen to others and consult with others who (are about the 
institution and have a stake in its sticcess, including people outside 
as well as inside the institution. What are tlieir concerns and 



aspirations? Smdy the institution well ejiough to nevt-rbe surprised 
by what motivates the fonstituenries who aflFeit your institution. 
Second, as you develop your own agenda and priorities for your 
institution, place these in a context that includes the concents 
of others and does not appear to substitute yours for theirs. 

Wliat I am describing is a form of strategic thinking that 
acknowledges that everything is connected to everything else, and 
incorporates |X)litical and psychological fiutoi-s 'n setting fonh 
a plan of action. Ixn me illustrate: Suppose I find that lack of 
space significantly concerns faculty, yet one of my priorities is 
a new program that will require space. To get support from the 
faculty for my new program initiative, then, 1 nmst add the creation 
of additional space to my list of top priorities. Similarly, if my 
governing board is concerned with the cumulative fiscal impact 
of adding new programs. I could accompany my advocacy of the 
new program with a pledge to review and drop moribund 
programs. 

"9^ Quality. A president sliould have high expectations of 
faculty and studetits, but relate those expectations to the purpose 
and character of the sptHific institution. Wlien we speak of 
"quality," we frequently look at it with our own unique bias. We 
know that certain kinds of institutions are more prestigious and 
res|HTted than others. We may think that "?'aising standards" to 
emulate these prestigious colleges and research institutions will 
automatically result in more prestige and respect for our institution. 
Untrue. For example, raising standards for faculty promotion and 
tenure— perhaps by insisting that faculty publish in refereed 
journals in order to tjualify for promotion — does not necessarily 
increase (|uality. Unfortunately I have witnessed this kind of 
chinking at iKJth four-year colleges and connnunity colleges. 

Quality must have a context, which includes such ingredients 
as institutional pur|>ose, students served, and faculty understand- 
ings. A new president must understand and resjject this context. 
You may wish to njove in a direction that will change that context, 
but you cannot achieve your goal by fiat. Talking about "quality" 
and "excellence" may be the {X)pular thing to do, but you cannot 
suddenly change the ground rules without building some 
understanding and suppon for change. Similarly, you cannot 
disparage the quality of your institution simply because it is not 
highly selective. 
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Both presideni and institution hope that the scunh and 
selection process will result in the light niatt h. Sadly, 1 have seen 
some candidates want a presidency so badly that they do not 
look at the "match" issue until after they are appointed. Then 
they try to make changes to meet their own needs mther than 
those of the jjeoplc served by their institution. 

1^ Stewardship. We typically speak of leadership and 
management when we discuss the presidential role and uisks. 
I have spoken of leadei^liip already, relating it to the clarifying 
and nourishing of a sense of purpose, to a sense of direction. 
Management is the implementation of policy decisions, 
maintaining the institution efficiently and effectively, leadership 
can be shared, but it is the president's primary responsibility; 
management can be delegated, but the president remains 
accountal)le. Now I want to add a third dimetision— what I refer 
to as stewardship. 

The word stewardship is a religious tenn, one we itifretjuently 
use when talking about public colleges and universities. It is found 
first in the Old Testament, then more often in the New Testament 
(".stewards of Ood"); it is sometimes translated as "overseer" or 
"guardian." I use it to link presidents with the eftons and sacrifu es 
of those who have served before them to prottxt the integrity 
of the insutution they are privileged to lead for a while. In many 
ways the j)ersona of the presideni is tied to this concept, e.specially 
in churt :h-related institutions. But in iill institutions, the president's 
character and behavior is reflected in the perceptions of the 
institution's integrity, and a president needs to I>e mindful of this 
responsibility. As a presideni, you are not only a leader or manager 
but also the guardian of the integrity of your institution. I call 
that stewardship. 

#^ Inheriting a staff. Unlike the model of t ivil governmeni, 
where a new president has free rein lo select senior staff, new 
college and university presidents inherit theirs. Your first order 
of business should be to convey to these staffers the new ground 
rules— your expectations, your criteria for evaluating them, the 
need for candor, and your receptivity to opinions different from 
your own. 

Unfonunately, a new president often has reason to be wary 
of these top officers' motives and advice. The Kerr report Presidents 
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MoMf a Differeru^e (1984) refers to "untouchables" (p. 7), senior 
staff who have special relationships with governing board 
members and the emplo)Tnent security that accompanies such 
relationships; obviously, inheriting untouchables can be 
dysfunctional for a new president. Also, it is not so unusual to 
find that the vice president or provost was the leading inside 
candidate for the presidency, and now that person is the top 
deputy and senior advisor. 

For these and other reasons, before accepting a presidency, 
assess the degree of freedom you will have to replace imsatisfactoiy 
staff. If there are senior staffers whom your board considers 
unsatisfactory, try to have them released before you start yotir 
apfX)intmenL Otherwise, the board will expect one of your first 
acts to be the firing of these senior people, whose following are 
sure to complicate your beginning year as president. 

Ultimately, a new president must face a serious reality: to either 
tolerate a less-than-ideal staff and try to convert them; or force 
their resignations, deal with the controversy that may entail, and 
hope to recniit the ideal people you have in mind. To pursue 
the latter course usually means making a commitment to stay 
in your post long enough to rebuild what you have torn apart. 
This sober consideration frequently results in the decision to make- 
do. It can be frustrating. 

Relations with the governing baard* Elsewhere in this 
volume, Marian Ciade discusses the relationship between a 
president and the governing board. This is such an important 
topic for new presidents that I want to add a brief word, with 
my own emphasis. 

A new president, typically, has been very successful in previous 
positions and has the security and respect thai comes from such 
success. In moving to a presidency, he or she voluntarily becomes 
vulnerable again. The new president is employed by the governing 
board, at whose pleasure the president serves. A major task, 
therefore, is to gain and maintain the board's confidence. 

Never take your board for granted. No matter how difficult 
some individual Iward meml)ers may l>e, get to know them 
individually. P^stablish effective communication with them. Ix^t 
board members know what is going on, seek their advice, 
encourage one-on-one airing of concerns about agenda items 
and im|>ending policy decisions. In many independent institutions, 
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where meetings are private, hoaixis may decide by consensus. In 
most public institutions board meetings are public theater, 
complete with drama and controversy but rarely unanimity in 
voting. All the more reason for good personal comnumication 
and mutual respect. However, both must l>e cultivated. 

Of gieatest importance is the relationship between the 
president and the chair of the governing board. Before accepting 
a post, find out how long the current chair will serve and who 
is in line to sucrceed tliat person. It is not at all unusual for a 
new president to be assured of all sorts of things by the board 
chair, only to see that pei^on replaced in six months by someone 
with very different views. 

Finally, it is very difficult for any constituent group to dislodge 
a president who has the full confidence of the governing board. 
Conversely, it is difficult to retain the support of constituencies 
when it becomes evident to them that the board has lost confidence 
in the president. If you have to neglect someone or sonu^thing, 
don't let it l>e your governing board. 

ift Political aspects* 1 sometimes have said Jokingly that I was 
motivated to become a college an«^ university administrator by 
my desire to avoid dealing with money mauers or politics. I hope 
you appreciate the irony expressed in that statement. Suffice it 
to say, there is a political aspect to the presidency that one overkwks 
at one's peril. Each constituent group, internal and extenial to 
the insutuuon, has interests and expectations that the president 
must recognize and address. Often these conflict with one another 
and must be balanced. 

First, establish relationships with anyone who has an interest 
in the institution you head. This enables yoti to be introduced 
as the new leader, and to have an opportunity to convey your 
values and priorities. The rewards of the relationships are 
reciprocal, in that you display your recognition of the interest 
group, conferring status by that recognition. Any interest group 
that believes it is worthy of a president's recognition and doesn't 
get it mil be resentful. You will need guidance from the conmumity 
relations staff as to what groups, aside from the obvious faculty, 
student, alumni, and donor groups, should be included. In public 
institutions, the governor and legislative leaders are a top priority. 

In addition to establishing relationships, find consistent, 
nonreactive ways of communicating with important constituent 
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cies— not only the boaid but fac ulty, stafl, students, alunnii, donors, 
and the like. Don't wail for problems or crises to arise. Find ways 
to coninuinicate on a regular basis, reporting good news as well 
as how your institution is coping with problems. You can 
institutionalize some of this and, also, create formal mechanisms 
for regular contact widi official leaders and governance groups. 
But don't foi^et the unofTicial leaders and tribal elders. Past chairs 
of the faculty senate, chaired senior professors, fonner goveniors, 
and others are influential and will appreciate your seeking their 
counsel. Don't overlook their opinion-shaping power. 

Additionally, make sure you have ways of obtaining feedback. 
Presidents can be shielded from lots of problems by well-meaning 
staffs and poor lines of communication with allies as well as critics. 
It's important to let people know that you want to hear bad news. 
You assume that most activities on your campus are going well; 
what you leally need to know about are the problems tliat could 
become crises. 

I include the media in this area of political relationships and 
communication. Being generally accessible, earning respect for 
your hofiesty, and having a staff that treats the media with respect 
are all important ingredieius. My own exi>erience is that the media 
will generally treat you and your institution fairly if you do not 
try to exploit them for self-promotion. They have their job to 
do, and their needs are not always consonant with yours. 

A final word on politics. I have been called into many colleges 
and universities where a president has gotten into trouble, usually 
with faculty. As a troubleshooter, I always try to get the angry 
panics to help nw define the precise nature of the problem and 
a remedy, if possible. Never is the issue that the president exceeded 
her or his authority; rarely is the disagreement over the president's 
action or view. Rather, almost always the trouble is the way the 
president has done things! 

I was once called !)y a goveniing board iiuo a conflict-laden 
campus where the faculty Inul voted *'no confidence" in its 
president and asked tlie board to take ac tion. After li.stening to 
the grievaius for four days. I invited their representatives to an 
evening meeting with the president and the board chair, who 
was a former mayor of a major Kastern city. I helped explain 
how the disputifig panics felt, and recommended a process of 
greater faculty consultation for the president. All agieed. At the 
end of this late evening, the former mayor said to nie, "I could 
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have handled that myself It wasn't an education issue, it was 
a political problem/* 



1^ Budget priorities and initiatives* A new president must 
be mindful that the next budget request, as well as revised 
spending, will signal her or his priorities and values. Wliat were 
the relative weights given to instruction, library expenditures, and 
administrarion? Is there no money for additional academic or 
instructional staff, but several new positions in the President's 
Office? You may not intend to send a signal, and you may resent 
the symbolic importance of everything you do, but that is the 
reality you have to work with. If you need immediate help in 
the President's Office, you may want to "l>orrow" people from 
other personnel lines until you have demonstrated that 
regularizing the positions is really necessary. It may also help 
to have some faculty members learn more about the 
administration. 

Finally, many a new president has found that an expensive 
refurbishing of the President's House or the executive suite in 
the Administration Building will start an unnecessary controversy. 
If it really needs to be done, have the board do it before you 
begin your appointment. 

#S Taking charge of everything. Most of the matters that come 
to your attention will be problems. My first caution, then, is, don't 
take charge of every problem or disagreement that arises. Don't 
indulge your need to show that you can be decisive, take command, 
and be the boss. If you originate all the solutions, then everyone 
else sits in judgment of you. That is not the way it is supposed 
to be. The president should judge the proposals of others in the 
institution; only the governing board should judge the proposals 
of the president. 

Most problems fit logically within the ponfolio of one of your 
senior administrators: academic affairs, student affairs, budget and 
administrative services, university relations. Using the consultative 
apparattis you have created, those officeis should study the matter, 
identify alternatives, and make a recommendation to you for your 
consideration. True, you must decide, but yon will have consulted 
the people who will have to implement your decision, and they 
will have a stake in seeing the solution succeed. 

Don't take for granted that consultation has been adequate. 
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Ask questions to assure that key people or groups have had a 
chance to offer their viewpoint or perception of the facts. You 
may want to make some telephone calls of your own, to be able 
to show that you were as informed as possible before you acted. 

My second caution is, don't overreact Except for real 
emergencies, deal with most issues only after due study and 
consultation. Even tliose few matters that seem too urgent for 
the regular consultative process can usually wait 24 hours, to allow 
a few telephone calls and some thoughtful consideration. You 
may display more strength and courage by insisting on gathering 
the facts than by showing you have the "giits" to take action. 

#S Managing time. A new president usually finds the first 
year exhausting. For one thing, every group with the remotest 
relationship to your college or university wants you to speak. 
Producing you at a party, reception, or dinner confers status on 
those who invited you, and invitations abound For another, every 
dissident voice that failed to get satisfaction from the previous 
president will renew the effort with the new president 

While draining, the contact is valuable. You do want people 
to see you as accessible and a good listener. You do need to 
learn as much as j>ossible. And you do want to become known, 
to meet people important to your tasks, to convey your ideas and 
values and make a good impression for yourself and your 
institution. 

Try to do it all and something has to give, something important 
will get neglected. My admonition is that you try to manage your 
time fairly early in your presidency, scheduling some time to thinks 
work on the budget, prepare an important speech, keep your family 
on track, visit with those who do not seek your attention and 
favors, and so on. Someone in your office should be able to judge 
the imfwrtance of the requests that come in. Some speeches can 
be turned down with a promise to accept an invitation next year; 
some requests for appointments can be referred to others. It is 
inevitable that a president's calendar will be filled The question 
is, will others decide how it is filled or will you? Who but you 
will see to it that time is left for important tasks that only you 
can perfomi? 

Some new presidents immerse themselves in being busy. 
Consumed by the calendar and by detail, they escape confronting 
the tasks and challenges that only a president can undenake. 
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Beware this crap; the consequences will soon aflect your 
performance. Henry Mint/herg (1975) wrote of the nianager^s 
challenge to gain control of time: 

Tfw pressures of his job drive tht matuign to he superficial in 
his actions — to overload himself with work, encourage 
interruption, r^fH)nd quickly to every stimulus, seek the tangible 
and avoid the abstract, make decisions in small increments, and 
do everything abruptly (p. 6()). 

l^i living on campus* Most though not all presidencies of 
four-year colleges come with the expectation that the president 
will live in the President's House, usually on campus. Aside from 
the constant concern about the cost of maintaining and furnishing 
such residences, they are not always comfonable for a presidential 
family. Privacy is limited, and to justify the cost of providing such 
a facility most insdtutions try to schedule lots of activities there. 
Donors, board members, and others may seek to put up guests, 
or themselves. Presidential spouses may find taking care of such 
houses a full-time chore. 

My view is that entcnaining can be done in other campus 
facilities, and a generous housing allowance is preferable to living 
on campus in a President's House. Nevertheless, presidents usually 
live on campus, in such houses, and to those people I offer this 
advice. As soon as pracdcable, buy, lease, or borrow a getaway 
place within a few hours driving distance of the campus to remove 
yourself from the unreal aspects of your role~of being 
institutional representative and symbol. Take a break. lo think 
or read or write or just to have a place to go that is yours. It 
will be good for your soul and your mental health. 

Being yourself. Some people believe that you have to act 
in certain ways in order to be an effective president. My strong 
belief, based on lots of experience with many presidents, is that 
the best way to succeed is to be yourself. Without naming names, 
I can think of highly successful presidents with as diverse 
personalities, appearances, interests, backgrounds, and work 
habits as anyone can imagine. As they became known as honest, 
bright, candid, and respectful of the purpose of their institutions, 
they were able to be effective presidents. I think it natural that 
presidents are as diverse as our institutions. The job of president 
is demanding enough without thinking that you have to put on 
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an act. It was the character and behavior you demonstrated in 
your previous posts that made your new institution appoint you 
its president. Now is not the time to try to be a different person. 

I emphasize this point because it is important that a president's 
self-esteem not be tied to relations with the institution's 
constituencies or its reputation. At the outset of this essay, I advised 
that you should not expect all of your efforts to be appreciated^ 
You will be criticized. You will not be loved by everyone. To sustain 
yourself, you must l>elieve that you are a decent person who is 
trying to do what needs to be done. A loving family will aid you 
in this — don't neglect them. 

^ Leaving. I know that leaving will seem a strange topic to 
include in advice to new presidents. I do so because if imponant 
to realize that a presidency is not forever. I am one of those 
people who see the presidency as a temporary role — a role of 
service for the greater good of an institution. Situations change, 
as do an institution's needs. There are controversies, difficult 
decisions, and limits to a president's energ initiatives, and ideas. 
Perhaps, in a few years, the majority of your governing l>oard 
will have been appointed after you were selected, and the new 
majority may have very different views about what they want in 
a president. 

Although some presidents stay in office 20 or more years, 
they are the exception; the average tenure is closer to 6 to 7 
years. .Some presidents go on to a second presidency but more 
do not. Age is a major factor. First-time presidents in their early- 
to mid-40s will likely have at least one if not two other positions 
before they retire. 

Timing is important to a graceful exit The most poignant 
situations I have seen are presidents in their late 50s, already 
in office 8 to 10 years and hoping to hold on until 65, with 
constituencies and board members eager for a much earlier exit. 
Just as performers understand that they should leave the stage 
with the audience still applauding for more, presidents should 
plan to leave while they are still highly regarded. Often only a 
few years separate an exit filled with applause and tributes from 
one embarrassing in its tone of pressure and failure. Years of 
good service should not end that way. 

I have always tried to teach governing boards to provide 
presidents with graceful and dignified exits, no mauer what the 
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circumsiances. The presidency itself is vital to the institution, and 
it should not be demeaned. Moreover, treating outgoing presidents 
humanely and irspettfully will help the institution attract and 
retain excellent presidents in the future. But a president should 
know when to leave and not wait to be pushed out. 

Ct^NCl.lJSION 

Some may find my advice sobering if not discouniging, but 
I don't mean it to f>e anything but helpful and constructive. 
The college or university presidency is very im|x)nant to 
our institutions, and through those institutions imponant to the 
quality of life in our smiety. Attracting good men and women 
to these top leadership posts is vital 

Most presidents enjoy tlie challenge, at least for a few years. 
Despite the many constraints and limitations I've described, 
dynamic atid innovative ('KOs find ways to take tlie initiative. 
The presidency is a rare opportunity to use all of one's abilities, 
experiences, and energies, li provides a unique sense of servic e 
and responsibility, the stewardship of which IVe s}K>ken. Anyone 
taking on such service and responsibiliiy deseives our deefH'st 
respect. 
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I N i Rt )ni i( : roRY Prc h ;rams 
For Nkw Prksidkn i s 
Sponsorki) by Hu;hkr Eihk ai ion Assoc ja i ions 



Sponsor: 

Title: 

Piir}Km': 



Konnai: 
Faculty: 
PanicipaiiLs: 

SjK>uses: 

l inu' of Year: 

Lmaticin: 
(lonuut: 



Sponsor: 

TiUe: 

PuqK)se; 



American Association of Community and Junior 

Ck>Ueges (AAQC) 

Pre^dents Academy Workshop 

Kxplores leadership issues common u> presidents, 

inrluciing publie relations and the president's role in 

ac adetnic anci studetit leadership. 

Speakers, snuill-group discnissic)ns. 

Presiclents of member institutiotis anci AAdjCl staff. 

50 panic ipanis balanced betwc*eti exfx'nencc'd and new 

presidents. 

Separate sessions, alsc^ alloued lo panicipate in any 
workshop sessions. 

July 

Five days. 
VaiKX) 

(larrole WoHn. Director of* Professional DevelopnieiU, 

(202) 2<)3-7050 

American Association of State CoUe^ and Universities 
<AASCU) 

Summer Council of Presidents 

FcHUses on getting started in ilie presidency and 
introduces AA5iClU, Issues addressed inc lude networking 
with colleagues, setting priorities, tneeting family 
obligations, dt*aling with university constituencies, and 
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Fonnai: 

Fatuity: 

Partii'ipatits: 
Spousws: 
Time of Year: 
Ixngth: 

IxHation: 

Sponsor: 
Tide: 



Foniial: 

Faculty: 

Participants: 

Spouses: 

Time of Year: 

Ix-ngth: 

Lo<anon: 

('oniait: 



organizing the president's oflu e. 

Orientation session and lunt heon for new presidents 
and s|K)Uses preceding council. 

AAS('U staff, experienced piesidents ot AASCU 
institutions. 

New presidents of member institutions. 
Included as full menjhers of sessioiis. 
July 

New presidents: morningand luni h of first day, ( ouncil: 
five days. 

nifferent reson each year. 

diiistifia Bilting, Director of MetnbeiNhip Seiviies, 
(202) 29:^-7070 

American Assodalion of Slate CoUe^ and Universities 
(AASCU) 

Worksh<^ for New Member Presidenls/Spoi^es 

IntHKluces new presidents to AAS(;U\s role and puq>ose. 
Agenda varies acconling to cunent liigher education 
issues at tlie time of the meeting. 
S<.'ssions preceding aimual nieeiing. 
A/VS(:lI staff. 
New presidents. 

.Sessions during annual Ineelin^. 
Fall 

Four days. 

Diflerent domestic inajoi t it\ eacli year. 

('hrislina Bitting, Director of Meinl>ershij) .Senices, 

(202) 29:^-7()7() 



Sponsor: 
nUe: 

Purpost*: 

F'onnat: 

Faculty: 
Panicipants: 



Spouses: 

Time of Yeai : 
Ix*nglh: 
luxation: 
(Contact: 



American Council on Education (ACE) 
Annual Colloquium for Presidents 

Fxplores significant issues that (onfront beginning 
presidents. 

Primarily interactive, suih as j)anel discussions arul 
snjall-group discussions. 
Nationally renowned presidents. 

Primarily presidents in first, second, or third year of 

c)nice. Patlicipation is by registration and is not limited 

to presidents of ACF n]e!nl)er institutions, but there is 

an additional fee for nonmeinl)er presidents. 

S|K)Uses are encouraged to he full pailiiipants in the 

seminar 

August 

Four and one-half days. 
Different resort eat h year 

\farlene Ross, Assoc i ate Director, ('enter for Leadership 
Development, (202) WIMK^MIO 
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Sponsor* 
Title: 

Purfmse: 



Fonnai: 
Faculty: 
PailKip^tnis: 

Sj:H>usrs: 

rinie of Year: 

U*ngth: 

ixnation: 



Sponsor: 
Tide: 



Four at: 



Fac ulty: 

Panic ipanis: 
Spouses: 

liuw of ^Va^; 

Iah atiofi: 

{.oiitact: 



American Council on Education (ACE) 
Occasional Colloquium for Presidents 

Kxpltires a s}K*<*ific therne relating to leadership oi 
colleges and universities, e.g., moral leadership in higher 
education. 

iVimarily interactive, such as panel discussions and 
sniall-group discussions. 

Nationally renowned experts on the sc'ininar s therne 
principally drawn inmi prolessoriate. 
Presidents of any length of ser\ice. Parti* ipaiion is by 
registration and is not liniiied lo presidents of ACiK- 
meinber institutions, l>ut the re is an additional fee for 
nonnieinber presidents. 

SjH)Uses are encouraged lo f)e full paiticipants in the 

seminar. 

June 

Four and one-half days. 
Different resons. 

Nfarlene Ross, Asscx iate I)irectO!,(;entrr for l^eadership 
Development. 

Association of American Colleges (AAC) 

Specially designated presidential sessions at annual 

meeting 

Foc uses on the c ycles and seasons of piesidential life- 
strategies for sustaining institutional nu)inentum during 
difTu ult {H'riods and for c hailing an effec tive course 
when things are going well. 

Various sessions during ainuial meeting designated for 
presidents only. 'Hiese include a f>reakfasl, a hot-lifie 
response session organized aiound cjuestions and 
problems submitted in advance by participating 
presidents, and presentations by college presidents anci 
paiticipant ciis4 tissions. Fach year, two or three sessions 
address specific topical themes, such as presidential 
leadersliif) in minority achievement or dt\ eloping 
institutional leadership. 

Kxf)erienc ed presidents and scholars whose works 
address pr<*sidential leadership and higher education. 
Presidents of meinber and nonmemljer institutions. 
S{>ecific activitic*s for spouses and paHners; sjK)Uses 
encouraged to sit in on sessions. 
Januaiy 

"Fhree and oneOialf days. 

Odd years in Washington, IK!; even years in difTeient 
major domestic t ilies. 

John W. Chandler, President, IWl-imu 




Noie: 

Sponsor: 
Title: 

Piiqx>st': 



Koniiai: 

Faculty: 
Panic ipants: 
S}M)usfs: 



Timv ot War: 
Ix'tiglh: 
1^ at ion: 
(!o!ita(t: 

Note: 



Sponsor: 
Title: 

Purpose: 

Fonnai: 

Faculty: 
Panic ipaiils: 

SjK)U?ic-s: 
Time" of Yc*ai : 
UniRih: 
IxK aliou: 
Contact: 



IhcTc is a retcptiiJi) lor new presidents during the 
aiiiuial tneeling. 

Association of Governing Boards of Universities and 
Colleges <AGB) 

Institute for Trustee Leaderdiip; Program for Board 
Qiairs and Chief Executive Officers of Independent 
Institutions 

Creates an t)pp<mijnity for the leadership team to hn us 
on team relationships and tlie way in which members 
I an work together to strengthen the governaiu e of tiie 
institution. By the < onelusion of the program. ea( h team 
will frave develojH'd a speeifu action plan to imf)rove 
institutional governance. 

i/dsv studies, class disc usston.s, plenai> sessions, tt^ani 
meetings. 

KxfH^s on Jnisieeship, 

New and incumbent presidents and t>oard ( hairs. 
No progiamming; s|>ouses are strongly <liscourage<l frofn 
accompanying panicipants. No housing is providcnl for 
spouses. 
Jaiuiaiy 
I !) ret* days. 

(iraylin ConlereiK e Centei, Winstoii-Salc-ni, NC 
Bari)ara laylor, Diiector, Institute lor Trustee Leader 

ship, cum my-Hm) 

The Institute is an intensive, rigorous, and intellectualfy 
stimuhiting expIoratit)n of institutional governaiue. 

Association of Governing Boards of Universities and 
CoUeges (AGB) 

Introduction to AGB Services (during National 
Conference on Trusteeship) 

Infonnation session for first-time anendeis ol tlie A{;B 
National Confereine on Inisteeship, iru hiding new 
presidents and new inistees. Confereiue addresses 
issues of higher edu< ation. 

Presentations, (juestiofi-and-answer sessions, gii>up 
tliscussion. 

A(iB staff and tnisiees. 

Information session: new presideiUs and new tniMees. 
Cotiference: tnisiees an(f presidenis. 
No spec ific progiamming. 
Spring 

Session: one hour. Convention: two and one hall d.ivs. 
Different doitiestic inajc^r city each year. 
Jacqueline F. WockIs, Vice President for Progratns and 
Public Policy, (202) 2W^H4(M> 
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Sponsor: 

Title: 

Puipose: 

Fomiat: 
Faculty: 

Participants: 

S|X)uses: 

Time of Year: 

Length: 

Ixxation: 

C'ontaci: 

Sponsor: 
Tide: 

Puipose: 



Fcmnai: 
Faculty: 
Panic ipaius: 
Spouses: 

Time of Year: 

Lcxalion: 
('oiifacl: 



Councp^ tor Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE) 

Pre»dent5^ Colloquium on Institutional Advancement 

Brings logether new and experienced presicients to 
examine presidential role in institutional advancement. 
IxHtures, c lass discHissions, small-group disc ussions. 
IVesidents with extensive experience in institutional 
acivanccment and other exjx-iis. 
New and ex{>erienced presidents. 
Programming offered during some yeai 
January 
Two days. 

Different domestic city or lesort. 

Maiy K;iy Kieft. lVogra?n Coordinator. (202) 

Council of Independent Colleges (CIC) 
New-Presidents Workup (preceding aniiual Presi- 
dents Institute) 

Intrcxluc es new prc\sidents to the c h dlenges and rewards 
of serving as leader of an inciejKMident institution. 
Explores issues such as working with liustees, fund 
raising, budgeting, and enroUinent managemeiu. 
Workshops, speeches, group disc ussions. 
Ex}>erienc ed presidents. 
Presidents of nien^l>er institutions. 

Sessions during workshop, new piesidents/spouses 
luncheon, sessions throughout Institute. 
First week of January. 

Workshop: one day. histitute: Two a?id one-half days. 
Diflerent resort eac h yeai , 

Marv Ann F. Rehtike, Director of Annual Programs, 
(202) 4(k>^72:«) 



Sponsor: 

Title: 

l^Hpose; 

Fonnat; 

Faculty. 

Participants: 

Spouses: 

Time of Year: 

length: 

l^ation: 

Ck>ntact: 



National Association of Independent Colleges and 

Universities (NAICU) 

Public Policy Seminar for New Presidents 

Intnxluces new presidents to public policy and the 
institution's role in alTec ting public pi)li( y. 
Briefings, speeches. 

NAICII stafl* public policy expens. govcnnneni leaders. 

Nt*w presidents of any institutions, by invitation. 

No specific programming. 

Fall and spring 

One atul one-half days. 

Wushiii^rton, DC 

DelMijh Sykes. Corndirtato! of McfulH-iship Sefvices, 

(202;;U7^7.512 
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Sponsor: 

Tide: 

I\ir})osr: 



KomuM: 



Faculty: 
Pailiripaius: 
Spoil st*s; 



l ime of Year: 

Ltngth: 

Ixnatiot): 

("ontaci: 

Note: 



National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant GoUeges (NASULGC) 
Cmancil of Presidents 

F.xaniines the problems of suaeeding in the presidency, 

including issues such as inienoUegiate athletics, crisis 

itianagement, federal and state relations, working wu!: 

private institutions, working with regents and trustees, 

international education, and public afTairs. 

SfH^aker and discussion sessions incorporated into the 

Council of Presidents meetings at annual NASII1.(;(: 

conventions, roundtables with established presidents. 

NASUlXiCl start and experienced presidents. 

IVesidents ol memlH-r institutions. 

Spiiial sessions, "Council of Presidential Sj:K)Uses/' For 

inftmnation on this t ounc il, contact Joan Coldius, (2t)2) 

778-()8(i(). 

Fall 

C'onveniion: three <lays. 

Different domestic nuijor t ity i ach year. 

Alice Hord, Assistant to the President, (202) 778 0860 

S< heduled on an as-ne#'ded basis. In 1989, the Council 

of Presidents meetings were incor|)orated into llu* 

ainuiat meeting. 



Lfadfrsiup Dfvm ()PMK>rr Prc)(;rams Appropriai k 
For Nkw PRKSinFN i^ 
Sponsorki) by Asscx nations and iNsn rirrKws 



Sponsor: 
TiUe: 



Sponsor; 
TiUe: 



Sponsor: 

TiUe: 

Purpose: 

Fonnat: 
Facultv: 



American Council on Education (ACE) 
Occasional CoUoquium for Presidents 

{Sev page 45.) 

Association of Governing Boards of Universities and 
CoUeges (AGB) 

Institute for Trustee Leadership; Program for Board 
Chairs and CSiief Executive Officers of Independent 
Institutions 

(See page 4(k) 

Carnegie-Mellon University, School of Urban and 
Public AfSkirs 

College Management Program 

Introchices administrators to the strategies of higher 

education management and leadership. 

Class discussions, lectures, speeches, small-gioup 

discussion, role playing, simulations. 

Sdiolars and priictitioner expeils in liigher education. 
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Panicipants: 

Sp<nisrs: 
Time of Year: 

IxKatioti: 
(loiuact: 



Sponsor: 

Title: 

PuqK).se: 
Konnat: 
Faruliy: 
Panic ipani.s: 

S|K)u.ses: 

l ime (if Year: 

I. (K at ion: 
Oontad: 

Sponsor: 
Title: 

Piiq)ose: 



Fonnat: 
Fai uify: 

Panic ipaiits: 
S{X)uses: 



Time of Year: 
I^Migth: 

('oiuatt: 
Note: 



leadership dnelopmenj, afid managcineiu. 

Senior level and upper midclle-level < olle«e and 

univeniity administniton. 

No s|x*ciri( puigranimifij^. 

Summer 

Three weeks. 

( 'arnegie-Mellon Uiiivet^iiy 

nel)orafi Cursini, Associate Director oi Fxetutive 
Progi-ams. (412) 2(>H-{>{)H2 

Ck)uncil for Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE) 

Presidential and Trustee Leadership in Fund Raising 

Fxplores team resjwnsihilities in fund raising. 

IxTUires, c lass clisc ussions, smaH-gioup discussions. 

KxjH'rts in instiiulional advanrement. 

Institutional teams consisting of president, trustees, and 

duel development ofTu er. 

No specific programmifig. 

Spring 

Two days. 

Diflerent domestic city or reson each yea? . 

Mm\ Kiiy Kreft, Piogran) Coordinator, (202) ;V28-5923 

Hanard University, Graduate School of Education 
Institute for Educational Management (lEM) 

Develops leadership and management competencies of 
senior-level higher education administrators, with a 
spetific focus on issues felated to monitoring the 
enviroinnefit. setting directions, marshalling resources 
and support, and managing implementation. 
Highly interactive, uses case study classes, sifiall-group 
dis< ussions, s{>eaket s, role playing, sitmilations. 
Kx^H-ns in higher edmation, leadership development, 
and mafiagement dr^awn primarily fiom the lac ulty of 
Hanard Unixersity. 

Presidents atid senior olficers of higher education 

otgani/atiofis from the United Slates and ahroad. 

No pi (igramming; spouses are strongly disc outaged f rom 

accompanying the panicipantv No housing is provided 

for spouses. 

SuiTuner 

Four weeks. 

Harvard l^niveisity, CamtMidge, MA 
Sharon A. McDade, Director, (t)17) 495-2(65 
Because of the rij^orous. c omprehensive nature of the 
pfogram, fnirticipaiits are required to \h* in resiileiue 
diroughout the Institute. 
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Title: 



Format; 
Faculty: 

Partu ipanis: 
S|X)u.ses: 



l ime of Year: 

Length: 

l;Oi'aliuri: 

Cotitatt: 

Note: 



Harvard Uaiversityf Graduate School of Education 
Institute for the Management of Lifelong Education 
(MLE) 

Fm uses on the role of ofFieers of institutions that fnid 
themselves increasingly invoKed in sening the needs 
of aduUs and other ''noniraditional" student 
fHipulations. 

Case study classes, snian-gn)up discussions, speaketii, 
role playing, simulations. 

Fxperts in aduti education, learning styles, and 
nianagemenf, marketing, finance, and leadership drawn 
primarily from the faculty of Harvard University. 
IxMders concerned with the ( ontinuing and adult 
education pnxess wilhin colleges and universities, 
lihraries, the militaiy, professional asscn iations, and the 
government. 

No progr-anuning; sfx>uses are strongly discouraged from 
aciompanying the pailicipant. No housing is provided 
for spouses. 
June 

Two weeks. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 

Clifford Baden, Diredor, (617) 49.5-3572 

IVecause of the rigorous, comprehensive nature of the 

program, participants are re<juired to he in residence 

tlnoLighout the Institute. 



Rkfkrkncks 

Residents l>ring to their institutions vast l^nowledge, or they probably 
would not have l>een chosen for their jof)s. Nonetheless, to succeed, 
eveiy new president nnist actjuire skills and fat echaUenges in unfamiliar 
fields. 

This list does not aspire to completely cover all of the restjurtes 
in eveiy field a new president may need or wish to explore. Instead, 
it provides a few key soun es in tnajor fields; topics specific to a particular 
type of institution or to a ceitaifj sector of liigher education are noi 
included. (Classics, containing insights iiuo higher education tested by 
time, tnix with new volumes, coiuaining the most current statistics and 
theories. In either < ase, the h(K)ks are presented as places to f>rgiu reading 
only. In tuni, they will inirrxluce other authors and works. 

The list was prepared in consuhation with higher edu< ation experts 
and tested with a number of new presidents. Appieciation is extended 
to K. Patricia Cross, Manin Kramer, F.laine Kl-Kfiawas, and Mailene 
Ross and new presidents Milton F. Blown {Malcolm X ( ollege), David 
M. (iring (Roanoke College), Thomas C. Meredith (Western Kentucky 
I'niversity), Fllen Thrower (College of Insurance), Stephen L Weber 



(SIJNY Oswego), and F. Sheldon Wettac k {Wabash College). 
See page 70 for the addresses of selected puhlishet^i. 

BiMiograplues 

These annotated bil>lit)graphies, all oigani/ed by nomenclatures of 
topics, offer the fastest access to leading publications in a wide variety 
of higher education, leadership, and management fields. The jossey- 
Bass vohimes even star the most important publications in each aiea. 
just reading through the ainiotations provides a useful way of identifying 
the key authors in a field, the salient issues, and the vo< abular>— useful 
information when a president must lH*come an instant expert. 

For all the bibliographies below, resources were chosen by exiK-rts 
in each field; each citation is annolalt*<l: and each chapter opens with 
an introduction on the field. 

Cohen, Anhur M., james C. Palmer, and K. Diane Zwemer. 1986. 
Kfy liesourcfs on (immunity Colleges. San Francisco: Jossey-Riiss. 
Useful introdtiction establishes trends and issues. 

Halsiead, Kent (ed.). Annual since 1987. Higher Edtuation Bibliography 
Yearbook. Washington, Research Assm iates of Washington. 

Halstrad, KeiU (ed.). Higfur t:dtuation: A tiihUographir Handthmk. 
(2 volumes) Washington, DC: IIS. nepartment of Education, Ofiice 
of Educational Research and Improvement, and the National 
histitute of Education. 

Menges, Robert j., and B. Claude Maihis. 19H8. Key tiesounrs on 
reaching, learning, Ctirticulum, and Faculty Dn^elopmeul. San 
Francisco: jossey- Bass. 

Useful intnuiui lion establishes trends and issues. 

Pelerson, Manin W., and Lisa A. Mets (eds.). 1987. Key Ri^ourrts 
on Htgfier Echwation (knfrrrmnce, Managrmmt. and leadership: A (hiidr 
to thf Litrraiure. San Francisio: Jossey- Bass, 

l^sehil ituroducfif)n establishes tretids and issues. 

Rowland, A. Westley (e<i.). 1987. Key Resources on Institutwnal 
Advancemmt. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Useful introduction establishes trends and issue.s. 

See also, Ken and (;ade under Presidential Leadership heading. 

The Resource Shelf 

A shelf of basic higher education reference f><K)ks close at hand cati 
l)e vei7 l^'lpt^il for just the light statistics to ptove a jK>int or the precise 
phone number to provide infonnation and advice. 



Amcntaii Council o» Education. Annual. Higfur bUUuation TtMlay 
Ftuis m Brief. WashinRion, IX:: A!neri( an Council on Kdu< aiion. 

Shon, with graphs and bullets. Ovcniews |XMiinent higher 

ctlucation facts. 

Bloland, Hariand (;. 1%5. Associations in Mum: The W<uhitigton DC 
Higher Education Qmmunity. ASHE-KRIC. Higher Education Rqwrt 
No. 2. Washington, IX.: Association for the Study of Hichcr 
Education. 

Overview of tlie world of' higlier education assotiaiions in 
Washitigton. IX:, f<x using on fhe "hig .six." Includes observations 
on their missions and ways in which institutions can In-st use 
their iiiemlHM-ships and servit es. 

Charigf. The Magazitie of Higher I^imiitg. Rimonthly. Washington 

IX:. Heldref Publications. 

Second-most-read publication in higher education after The 
Chronicle. Articles on cuirent issues and problems of higher 
education. Usually a special feature artitle and tfiree to four 
others. Also includes editorials, a brief and very readable 
statistical analysis of an education problem, and l«M)k reviews. 
Frequent theme issues explore a topic in depth. 

The OironicU of Higher Education. Weeldy. Washington, DC. The 
('hronide of Higher Education, Inc. 

.Veekly newspaper with the highest cimilation of any higher 
"ducation publication. Special sections cover research notes; 
)hilanthropy; ga/ette of appointments, resignations, and deaths; 
•bulletin board" listing of available jobs; ( alendar of u|x-oming 
events; and ads for services, conferent es, workshops, and calls 
for pa}>ers. 

Higher Education 6f National Affairs (HENA). Semimonthly 

Washington, DC: American Coinicil on Education. 

Newsletter providing timely information on federal issues and 
natiotial education trends. News features, as well as an in-depth 
feature, an opinion piece by a higher education leader, and 
handy statisdcs on topics such as the decline of high sthool 
graduates. 

Marchese, Theodore J. 1987. The Search Ommittee Handbook: A Guide 
to Recruiting Administrators. Washington, IX:: American Association 
for Higher Education. 

Step-by-siep guide through the mine field of hiring adminis- 
trators: the organizational opportunity inherent in a vacancy; 
using searth firms and consultants; the composition, charge! 
and ground rules for the search committee; identifying 
qualifications for the job; recruiting a candidate pool; identifying 



talent among applications; knowing and courting candidates; 
and t>ringing a new person on board. 

McCfuinness, Aims (1. 1986. Staif Pnslsmnidary Eduaitimi Structures 
HandbiH>k: 1986. Denver: Education (^.omniission of the Slates. 

rK>ld mine of information on stale higher education structures, 
agencies, offices, and administraioi*s. Tables of data, as well as 
summaries on changes in statewide structures and statewide 
education planning. 

Office of Minority (x>ncems. Ainiual. Minaritm in Higher Education: 
Annual Siatus Report. Washington, DC: American (loun- il on 
Kducation. 

Overview of infonnation on minority students. Introductoiy 
essay establishes current themes and issues, followed by tables 
on minority high schcK>! graduation and college enrollment rates, 
degrees conferred, and minorides in the teaching force. Also 
briefly adciresses specific minority issues, such as the status of 
the Ailams case ancl the teacher education reform movement. 

Oitinger, Clccilia (ed.). Updated biefuiially. The Fact Book on Higher 
Education. New York: American C'ouncil on Education/Macmillan. 
IVobably the single most useful source for higher education 
data. Includes (x^pulation and demographic stiitistics, institu- 
tional < haracteriMics and historical cUita, earned degree data, 
financial statistics, faculty charaderistics, ancl enrollment data. 

ToiTegn>sa, (;onstance Healey (ed ). Ufxiated annually. The HEF 
Higher Education Directory. Falls (Church, VA: Higher Education 
l\il>lications. Inc. 

Infonnation bible of higher education. Includes infonnation 
on every accrt*djted institution in the United Stales, I^ieno Rico, 
and U.S. territories, including address, phone number, and 
names of key office rs. Lists accrediting agencies (and their 
acronyms), statewide agencies, asscK'iations, and consortia, as 
well as institutional changes (openings, closings, and name 
changes) of the past year. Indexeci by both administrator s name 
and institution. 

Note: Many state and regional organizations publish excellent 
factl>ooks. 

Handy Information 

Assuming a presidency means facing an entirely new set of challenges, 
ranging fmm the basic (e.g., housing) to the ethical. These booklets 
of handy information are available f.. ^ higher t*ducation asscxiations, 
indicating the suppon that such organizations can provide. 



AASt:U. Hm Ethical I'rartimfor ChlL^ l\tMdniLs. Washington, DC: 
American Asstxiation for State (Colleges and Universities. 

Defines ethical responsibilities of presidents, suggesting 

sundards of presidential conduct. 

AASCIL 1989. Responsihilitifs and Rights of College fhesidents. 
Washington, D(': American AsscK iation for State (^olleges and 
Universities. 

Defines major responsibilities and rights neccs&aiy to undertake 
institutional goals. Discusses appropriate roles and relationships 
of the president and governing l>oard. 

CASH 1988. PUinning a {Residential Inauguration. A CASK Answer 
File. Washington. IX 1: Council for Advancement and Suppm of 
Education. 

Includes suggestions for avoiding pitfalls and a time line for 
planning activities. 

Wellen, Rol>cn H., and HowartI Clemons, 1987. PresidrfHial Housing 
and Tax Reform, Washington, DC: American Ass<K iation for State 
Colleges and Universities. 

(Guidelines for presidents atid their attorneys on (jualifying for 
the tax exclusion for college-provided housing. 

Higher Education and Leadership Issues 

A new presidem is likely to encounter the entire range of issues Jacing 
higher educaiiot) within the first months on the j<^b. The following key 
resources on the major ones were chosen for their ability to outline 
a range of topics on a particular issue, their seminal value in the 
delineation of an issue, their l elevance to the challenges an<l problems 
of a new president, or their specific ativice kn new presidents. 

Athletics and the NCAA 

' Academic Integrity and Adiletic Kligibilitv." 1981, Washington. DC: 
Amc?i( al Couftcil on KdiK aiion. 

Cseful guiilelines fiofn ACKN oriue on Self-kegulafion 

Initiatives. 

"Collegiate Athletic Policy Statements;' 1979. Washington, IK.: 
American CxMincil on Education. 

Basic policy statement adaptable for any mstitiuion from ACK's 

Office on Self-Regulation Initiatives. 

Oliva, L Jay. 1989. What Tnistets ShauUi Know About Jntrrcollegiatr 
Athletics. Waslungton, DC^: AsscKiauon of (kneniing Boards of 
Universities and Colleges, 

Basic overview of the issues. 



"Student Athlete Dnig Testing Programs " 198t). Washington, IX^: 
American floumil on Kdueation. 

Resource d<K'ument for insiituiions from ACF/s Ofike on Self- 

Keguhition Initiatives. 

Curriculum 

Blootn, Allan. 1987. Tfw Cbsiug of th4' Ammcan Mind. New York: 

Simon &: Si huster. 

Many st holars jx>int out substaiuial eiTOf>i of data; others argue 
with the premise- and conclusions. Noneihcless, a seminal work 
in the discussion of higher education curricula if only because 
of the popular coninnersy it created. Based on an analysis of 
the intellectual themes in curricula of this century, Bloom indicts 
American higher education for providing pritnarily for the 
economic conifoil and careers of students rather than for their 
need to understand the past to create a vision of the future. 

Boyer, F.niest. 1987. (4}llege: The Vnd4rgrndtui(f Experience in Amrica, 

New York: Har|)er & Row. 

Based on researdi at %) institutions. Investig;uion of the 
collegiate mission, academic programs, (ainpus life, and the 
transition from college to work, widi recotTimendalions foi 
change, ('titique of toiiay's undergraduate cnlucation (hat will 
be helpful in dealing with ihe ramifications of the current 
educaiionat reform movement. 

U'vine, Anhur. 1978. HandlH>ok on Vndrrgraduate Curricuhm. San 

Francisco: Jossey- Bass. 

Comprefiensivc , two-volume discussion of all aspects of 
cumculuni, including definition, history, analysis of current state, 
criticisms, and proposals for undergraduaie curricula. Brings 
together infomiation from tnany sources, iix hiding a compar- 
ative and historical perspective on undergraduate cunicula and 
a listing of impoiiant events in the developmeiu of American 
euiricula. 

Rudolph, Frederick. 1977. A HL\tory oj Ammain LhuUr^aduaie 
Cloune of Study Since 1636. San Fraiu isco: Jossey-Bass. 

1 borough study of the evolution of curriculum in Amencan 
colleges and universities. Fram of reference for understanding 
the roots of today's curricula, as well as a usehil disiussion of 
the meaning oi ctirriadum. 

Economy and Higher Education 



Ix-slie, Uirry I., and Paul \\ Brinkmafi. 1988. Tlie Economic Valw 
oj HifrhfT Eduraiion. New York: American C'ouncil on Education/ 



M acini I Ian. 

Wliai is ihv t'conomif value of cdu( alien and how can chat 
value be measured? (.litiques assessment meihcHls; summarizes 
data on the c ontribunons of higher education to the Icx^al and 
fiational econcmiies; and examines the relationship of tuition, 
flnancial aid, and enrolhnent. Extensive bibliogniphy of studies 
on the economics of higher education. 

SRI International. 1986. Thr Higfm tUixuaUon txammic l}ewlopmmi 
Omruriion. Washington, IX^: American Asscxiaiion of State Colleges 
and Universities. 

Explores the role of colleges atid univei^sities in the txonomic 
ilevelopment of communities, states, and the nation. Building 
from actual examples, shows the vari^My of roles available to 
institutions and the strategies that can be employed for 
institutional elleciiveness. 

Financia] Management and Control 

Dickmeyer, Nathan, atid Scott Hughes. 1982. Ununcial Self 
Assessmmi: A Workbook for Colitis. Washington, IXl: National 
Ass<H iation of ('ollege atid IJnivei^ity Business Officers, 

Readable workb* >ok for assessing the finaticial health of a college 
or university, im luding stej)-hy-step directions, worksheets, clear 
definitions, and notes for inteipnMing results, Especially helpful 
for presidents heforf they enter office as a mechanism for 
gathering pertitient financial infoimation and for applying 
indicators to determine the itistitution's financial strengths and 
weaknesses, 

1 lyalt, James A. A (kisi Aramniivg Handht)ok for ( hllegrs and I hiijHrsitm. 

Washington, IX;: National Association of (lollege an<l University 

Business OfFuers. 

Basic concepts of flnancial management, with many examples, 
worksheets, atid explanations. Covers c ost accoiuiting, and then 
investigates financial management issues for four program areas. 
Excellent resource for the new president who needs a quick 
but thorough introduction to financial managemeiu. 

K^dudis, (ieofge. 197:^. Sirairgirs for Budgfiing. New Directions for 
Higher Education, Vol. 1, No. 2. San Erancisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Concentrates on the strategies of budgeting and their 
implications for institutions, rather than numbers. Uses 
institutional exatiiples to explain fonnula budgeting and the 
differences between fiscal, financial, and academic plans. 
Although examples may be a bit datetl, the le.ssons are still 
appropriate. 



Peal, Marwii k, Mitchell Sc Co. \9S2. Rutw AmilysLs in Higher tUUualum, 

2nd ed. New York: Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & (^o. 

Brief but thorough introduction to ratio analysis, basic fund 
accounting, fuiancial re{K)rting, and evaluation of Fniancial 
f>erfonnance. Booklet includes sample balance sheets and 
financial reports, sample ratio calculations and analysis of their 
ineaningSL, and an essay on how ratio analysis can \yv integrated 
into long'tenn planning for financial health. Data tables of the 
range of ratios for types of institutions. 

Governance and Government (Federal and Stale, and the Law) 

(Uadieux, l^wrence K., and (iwendolyn l.ewis. IW7. The Federal 
(kwerriment and Higher Ediuaiion: Traditions, Trends, Siakes, and Issues. 
New York: (College Entrance Kxaniination ik)ard. 

Brief background on the roles of the state and federal 
governments with useful comparative statistics. Booklet 
introduc€*s the perennial issues of the government/higher 
education relationship and describes barometers of (hat 
relaiionship. 

(k>odaH, Leonard (ed.). 19H7, When (kdlegfs Ixjbby States: Hie Higher 
Education /Stale (knfemmetii (Amnection. Washington, DC: American 
AssKH'iation for State (Colleges and Universities. 

Essays on the basic yet controvet^ial issues that link colleges 
and iHiiveisitirs to slate govcnnnents, with an overview of the 
mechanisms of college participation in state politics. Topics 
ifuiude accountability, autonomy, lobbying, budgeting, muhi- 
campus systems, presidential leadership, tuition jwlicy, state 
boards, president-government tnteractiotis, and forms of 
iinancial sup}>orf 

Hines, Edward 19H8. Higher Ediuation and State doxfeniments: 
Retiewed Partnership, CAnyperatimi, or ( rmpeiition? ASHE-ERIC! Higher 
Education Refxm No. 5. Washington, IX:: Association for the Study 
of Higher Education. 

Explores the issues and relationsfups binding state government 
and higher education, including state leadership, support, and 
|X)licies as well as accountability, autonomy, and regulation. 
Disc ussers the role of the state higher education ageiu7, trustees, 
governing lK)ards, the multi-campus system, goveniors, and 
lobbying agencies, 

Hobbs, Walter C. (ed,). 1978. Cm^tment lieguhtion of Higher 

FAtuatimi. ('ambridge, MA: Ballinger. 

Solid background on the evolution and impact of govertimetit 
regulation. Essays examine basic regulations fmm a variety of 
viewpoints ancj address the reasons for inc reased regulations. 



including issues of instiiuiional fairness and sensiiiviiy lo 
previously neglected individuals. A bii dated, but solid 
ba<kgTX>und lo uiidei^stand history of today's government 
regulation. 

Jung, Steven M, HWti. Tht Ri>le of Accredttation in rhrwily Improving 
Eduraiioml Quality. Washington, IX]; Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation. 

Monograph from COPA, the association of accrediting 
associations. Introtluces accreditation as a mechanism for 
institutional improvement- Describes critical mometiis when 
institutions tan benefit from the accretlitation process and 
demonstrates the usefulness of these interchanges through 
several ca.se studies. Useful for the new president anticipating 
an accreditation review. 

K;4plin, William A. 1985. Tfu^ Ixiw of HtgHn EduraiiKm: A Omprfhetisiw 
Guide to 1^1 ImplifOiiam of Administratni^ Decision Making, 2nd ed. 
Siui Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

(Comprehensive summary of legal issues facing colleges and 
universities. Reviews legal issues related to faculty, students, 
administrators, stafi; and trustees; analyzes federal and state 
regulations; deMrit>es imponant court cases; and explains the 
leg-al relationship of institutions and accrediting asscK'iations. 
Very readable for nonlawyers. 

Higher Education (History, Issues, and Reflection) 

Bok, Derek. 1982. Ikyond the liHtry Toxi)n: Social Rfsponsthility oj the 
Modtrn Vnivrrsity. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University lYess. 

Discusses the responsibilities of colleges and universities to 
address the problems of soc iety. Deals with issues of maintaining 
institutional independence and objectivity while resj)onding to 
moral and stx:ietal problems and the increasingly complex 
exf>ectations soc iety has of higher education, 

Bowen, Howard R. 1977. Im^imeni in Ijnming: The Individual and 
Social Value of American Higher Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
Does the return on the investment in education equal its cosl^? 
Imponam sourcebook on the facts and judgments about the 
outcomes of higher education. Introduces much of the 
vocabulary and ar^ments used today to discuss the value and 
assessment of education. 

Jencks, Christopher, and David Riesman. 1%8. The Academic 

Revolution. (Jarden City, NY: Doubleday & Co. 

A classic scxriological and historical analysis of the evolution 
of higher education and its insdtutions. Its central thrust is an 
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examination of ihe rise of ihe faculty to a central position of 
power within acadeniia. 

Kerr, Clark. 1982. TTk' Ifses of the Vnivenity, '3rd ed. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press. 

Kerr, fonner piestdeni of the LIC system, analyzes the many 
societal, economic, cultural, and scholariy impacts on the major 
research university. Introduces muUix}emty to describe the major 
research university and its responsibilities to multiple 
constituencies. The 1*^82 edition includes notes by Kerr on what 
has hap|>ened lo universities since the first edition, published 
in 1972. 

Lynton, Fmest A., and Sandra E. Elman. 1987. Nmf IMorities for ih^ 

I ^nhfersity. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Authors argue that changing conditions demand new priorities 
and suggest ways that policies, procedures, and structures can 
change to meet them. Examination of the mission of modem 
universities, educational needs of a knowledge society, and 
preparation that faculty will need to meet these new challenges. 

Riesman, David. 1981. (hx Higher Education: The Academic ErUerprise 
in an Era of Rising Student Cjonsumerism, San Francisi o: Jossey-Bass. 
Examines the current envirt)nment in which presidents function. 
Riesman argues that colleges and universities are no longer 
fac ulty-dominated, with an ethos of academic merit but student- 
dominated, with an emphasis on student consumerism. 

Institutional Advancement, Alumni Relations, and Fund Raising 

Fisher, James L 1980. Presidential leadership in Advancement Activities. 
New Directions for Irjstitutional Advancement, No. 8. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

Examines the many roles that presidents must play in 
institutional advancement, including chief strategist^ definer, and 
planner. C'overs the role of the president in public relations, 
alumni .stewardship, fund raising, and government relations. 

Play, Francis C. (ed.). 1981. Handbook on EduaUional Fund Kaisrng: 
A Vmide to Successful Frinciples and Practices for (4)Uegj^, Universities^ 
and Schools. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Detailed analysis of the steps of successful fund raising, including 
annual giving and associates programs, capital campaigns and 
major gifts, corporate support, other giving constituencies, 
volunteers, involvement of other campus administrators, and 
criteria for operational eflRciency. Although written for the fund- 
raising executive, provides a background for the uninitiated 
president. 
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Rowland, A. Wt-silt-y (cd.). 1 m\. HundfxHfk of Imtitutional AdvanommiU 

2nd San FraiuisKo: Josst y-Bass. 

Fxaminfs in^r* ».':onal advaiuemenc, defined as ^ill ihosr 
programs and aaivilU-s undrrtakt-n !)y a college or univtM-siiy 
to develop understanding and siipport from all iis publics for 
its educational goals/' F.xamines insiiiutional relations, fund 
raising, alunuii administration, government relations, publica- 
tions, and executive management. Written for the advancement 
executive, useful for providing the questions presidetits ougbt 
to f>c asking their institutional advancement siafl. 

Leadership (General Issues in Higher Education) 

Bennis, Wan en. 11IH9. Why l^iden (Ain't hwi. Safi Fianiisio: lossev- 
Bass. 

Ought to \yv read before one becomes an example suitable Jor 
the book. Betinis. one of the most jH-iceptive wrilei^ on 
leadership, explores the conspiracies ami ot)staclos that render 
leaders ineffective and offers siiategies to combat these negative 
fore es. 

Bensimon. Kstela M.. Anna Neumaim, and Robert Birntiaum. 1989. 

MakififT Si*7w of Admhmtratw Ladmhip: Hie *7/* Ward in Higher 

tAuaition, ASHK-KRIC Higher Fdu( ation Report No. 1. Washington. 

DC: AsstK iatioij for the Study of Higher Kduc ation. 

Synthesis of the major literature on leadeiship and adminis- 
tration, l)ringing clarity to the imfumant leadership models and 
theories. Useful to the new president tiying fo understand his/ 
her leadership style i]i a new context. 

Bii nbaum, Roben. 19J!,V. fhnv (htkfres W.frk: Th' Cyhenwtics of Arademic 
Organizaiion and I^miership, San Francisco: Jossey^iass, 

Applies organizational theory and psychology to colleges and 
universities. Presents sevei^al models to explain how organi/a-^ 
tions function and then integrates these into a flexible model 
that Birnbaum argues provides a new way of thinking about 
leadership. 

Burns, James M. 197H. Uadrrship. New York: HarfXT & Row. 

By the father of "transformational leadership." Fxamines the 
ac complishments of leaders who made major contributions and 
changes in history and ciahurc to provide a philosophical concept 
for leadership. Although But lis addresses leadership on a more 
glot>al scale thati ty|>ica!ly exp<*rienced by college presidents, 
his book is useful to the new president tivingto define a personal 
purj>ose and style. 



Usher, James L, Manha W Tack, and Karen J. Wlieeler 1988. The 



Effedix^ (A\Uege IhesUiniL New York: Anicric an Coinu il on Kducaiion/ 
Mainiiilaii. 

Bastvl on a survey of presidents. Ideniifies the personal 
i haiat teristit s, professi<)nal I)ac kgrounds, a»id attitudinal 
<!ifl"erefucs of those presitfems deemed die nu)st eflet tive by 
their {)eers. Ih t-sents lessons for leadership efTeitiveness. 

(iieen, Madeleine F. (ed.). 1988. Imders for a Neuf Era: Strat^gU's for 

Higlm tUiitcatum. New York: A( .Fy Maeinillan. 

Overv iews the changes that haw created new roles for leaders. 
Sets the stage for praetieal suggestions for identifying, 
developing, and selming sucee.ssful leaders. Inrlndes infonna- 
tion, advjie, and encouragement needed to spearhead 
improvement in leadership cjiiality. 

Mel'Jade, Sharon A, 1987, Higher FMucaium 1 4'adership: Enh4ind7ig Skills 
i'hrough fhojessional l^felopmnit l^ogram\. ASHK-FRIC. Higher 
Kdtu atioti RefK)il No. 5. Washingtoti, 1K-: Assoc iation for the Study 
of Higher F.ducation. 

Overviews the leadei*s}iip developtnefit pn)gi^ams available to 
higher education administrators. F.xplotes the l)eiiefits and 
probleufs of patlicipation. and person;)! atid instiUitional 
strategies for using priifessional cievelopnient programming, hs 
lisi of programs and their addresses is particularly useful for 
the platniing of professional development throughout the 
nrc*sidency. 

Man;:^, t and Organizations (General Issues) 

Hcxih. i.ee Ci.. and lenence K. Deal, l!Wb. Modem Appromhrs to 
l^nd4'f.>tatidihg and Managing Or^aniudious, San Francisco: jossey- 
Bass. 

Looks at organizations through four *iVames" of matiagement: 
siruciuial, hmnatj rrsoufce, fxilitical, and symbolic. Fxplains 
basic organi/atiotial liehavior theoiic^s and research, atul hcnv 
to apply each frame to the tnanagement of organizations, 
Kxploies leacieiship styles. Frames provicie a useful mechanism 
to understand tl»e organization into which a tiew president is 
now immersed. 

C.hafTee, Fllen Fai le, and William (i. rii*rnev. 1988. (jdlrgiate Cullure 
and I ^(uiership Strategies, New^ York: Amertcati ( outicil on F'.duc aiiott/ 
Macmiltati. 

C^asebook featuring stories of reven distittctty ditleivtit academic 
and organizational cultures that helps readers to experience 
organizations not their own. From these ohsei^ations grow 
implic ations for successful academic leadc-rship. 
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Deal. Terrence K., and Allan A. Kcntudy. IWZ. (hTpirale Cuturrs. 

Reading, MA: Addison-Wcsley Publishing Coniparjy. 

Explores the tomponents of organt/atiorial culture that 
influence swcess. types of culture, the essence of cor]x>rate 
heroes, the values at the core of culture, and iht- lites and rituals 
that identify culture in action. Useful for the president trying 
to understand the culture of a new institution. 

Keller, C.eorge. 19S3. Academe Siraiefr^: Tfw Mafuigmettt RnHdutwn 
m American Highe, Educaium. Haltiniore: The )oljns Hopkins 
University Press. 

Still the best overview of institutional planning as a function 
of leadership. Kxaniines the prwess of strategic plainiing. 
including the iinjwrtanco of preplanning activities, infonnaiion 
g-athering. assessnient, and the adaptation of process to the 
culture of each institution. 

Minct,.Iohn I). HWO. Afanagywrjf, Ckn^miame, and I j^idenhip: A Cniidr 
for (Allege and Unhvrsity Admitmtraiors. New York: AMAC'-OM (a 
division of American Management Asso< iation). 

Discusses how nianagement, leadership, and governance differ. 

Of particular interest is Millet's advic e on oi^^ani/ing the office 

of the president to provide the cotisullatioo and feedback 

necessary for siu ' ess. 

Sergiovanni. 1 homas J., antljohn F.. Corbally (eds,). 1984. I^uiership 
and ihgunizatinnal Culture: Neu) Prrspecthm on Administrativf Theory 
and l\acticf. Url>ana and Clhicago: Univei>iiiy of Chicago IVess. 

Higher education application of the concepts of org-ani/ational 
cuhure. Particularly fcHnses on the challenges of exening 
leadership in loosely stnictund oj^rani/ations such as colleges 
and universities. 

Presidential Evaluation 

AASCU. 19HH, "F.valuaiing College and Univei-sity Presidents." 
Wasliinglon, IKl: Ameiican Association for State Colleges and 
Universities. 

(iuidelines on how and how not to evaluate college presidents. 

Nason, John W. 1984. f\esi<imtial AssessmmC A Guide in (he PniiKlic 
fieuiew of the Performance of Chief tjcecuUivs, rev. ed. Washington, DC: 
Association of Coveniing Boards of Univensities and Clolleges. 

Although written for boards of trustees, otters practical guidance 
to the president on the review of re.sponsibilities and 
{H»rfbnnatu e. Inchidcs guidelines and sample fonns, 

Seldin. Peter. 1988. Evnlualing and IMieloping Administrative 
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PttformarM'. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

A primer t<j the issues and pnxesses ofadniinisiraiive evaluation. 
Addresses problems of overcoming natural reluccatue to 
evaluate. <,etting up a fair program, and using evaluadon 
de< tsions to make personnel decisions and impmve adminis- 
trator performance. 

Pre«f]ential Overview 

Clohen. Michael D., and James (;. Manh. I9H6. Imdenhtp and 
Ambiguity: The Amrman Cx>llegf PrrMdent. 2nd ed. Boston: Hanard 
Business School IVess. 

C^lassic higher education book sharing insights from a sujvey 
on the careers of college and university presidents. Its greatest 
cofitribution is the conce|>t of the university as an "organized 
anarchy" in which presidents can make liiile impact. Paperback 
edition coniaitis a new preface and other commrMtaries by tlie 
authors that update their research and reflertions. 

fiilmore. I homas North. I9H8. Making A Utuiership Change. San 

Francisto: Jossey-Bass. 

Addresses the many pha.ses of a leatlership transition. Of gieatest 
interest are the sedions on how new leaders tan take chaise 
effectively, what they nmst do to succeed over time, and what 
they can do to build an effective management team. 

Fisher, James k 1984. Power of the Presideruy. New York: American 

Council on Educa'ion/Macmillan. 

Analyzes the ty^n^s of power— coercive, rewaid, expert, legitimate, 
and charisma ic— that presidents can use to accomplish 
objectives. C'.,ncentrates on knowing when, where, why, and 
how 'o u'^ them. Also helpful and often humorous tips for 
success. \ controversial treatise on power and the presideticy. 

KaufTman, Jost ph F. VM). At the Pieasure of the Board: The Senfire 
of the College and University President. Washington, DC; American 
Council on Education. 

One of the best descriptions of the problems, challenges, antl 
opjMJrtunities of the college pesidency. Emphasizes "service" 
as a major responsibility. 

Kerr. Clark. 1984. Presidents Make a Difference: Strengthening Leadenhip 
tn (hllegrsand Universities. Washington, DC: Assm iation of (ioveniing 
Boards of Universities and Colleges. 

Ostensibly for tnistees, the results of this three-year study provide 
equal sustenance for presidents. Through a series of recom- 
mendations and suggested actions, covers topics of tni.stee 
support, presidential review, determining how long to stay (and 



when to leave ), and govci nant r issues. 

Kerr, Clark ami Marian (lade. 19H<). Tiie Many Liim of Aiiulemk 
Presi'^.nis: Timr, IHiue isf CfuimcUr. Washington, IK:; Assix iaiion of 
(ioverning Boards of llniveniittes and ( colleges, 

( .omprc*hensive Mudy of ihe academic presidency and those who 
fill it. Jy'quel to tHrsidffils Make a Differericr. F.xamines the reality 
of decision making in higher education and the impact of 
leadership on a college campus. Sections on the relevance of 
power and influence are particularly useful. Annotated 
l)ihliographv of books on higher education leadership and 
gcneniance. 

Presidential Reflections 

IVerend/en, Richard. Is My Artnv: on Siraighi? A Ym? in the 

Life of a Vniiftrsity IhesidrnL Iknhesda, Ml): Adler ifc A(iler. 

l)ay-hy-day and sometimes detail-by-detail account of the 
academii year I9H!i-19H4 is experienced l)y the president of 
American University. Particularly siiccessful in painting the 
variety, <'onfli<ts, atui stn'sses of the job. 

Fislier, James I.., \v iia Tack (eds.). l^uUrs on 

Lfadenhip: The Collt^ .fsidmry. New Diiections for Higher 
Kducation, No. fil. San Fi*ancisco: jossey-Bass. 

Sourcebook of essays by 18 presidents dispatching solid and 
practical advice on the problems and issues of liigher education 
as well as significant insight into the leadership styles and 
attitudes of some of today's higher education leaders, 

Hesburgh/I heodore M. 1979. Thf Hesbiirf;h Papers. Kansas City, MO: 

Andrews an<l McMeel. 

Reflective essays by the lo*^g-time president of Notre Dame 
University on issues of higher education, religion, and world 
afluirs. 'The Univeisity Piesident" is patliculariy relevant, 
containing the advice his predecessor gave him wfien Hesburgh 
became president. 

Killian, James R., Jn 1985. The Edtuation of a College Frrsident: A 

MmoiK (:ambridge: MI T Press. 

Memoir by the fonner president of Mil. Valuable for new 
presidents for the insight it offers on the developnuMU of a 
process of orderly transition betweeti presidents. 

Sammartiiu), Peter, 1982. The Frtsidtnt of a Small (Ulege. New York: 
Coniwall Books. 

Practical advice on running a small college from the chancellor 

of Fairleigh Dickinson University. 
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Speeches and ^leechmaking 



Note: Most bookstores stock a variety of l>ooks on the techniques 
of ^>eechinaking. 

Clifton, Fadine (ed). 1985. The Utile, Brown Book of Anecdotes. Boston, 
MA: Utile, Brown Co. 

A well-indexed compendium of useful anecdotes to punctuate 

a point in a speech. Organized by source. 

Fit/henry, Robert I. (ed.). 1986. The Barnes ^ Noble Book of QtwkUiotis, 
New York: Barnes 8c No!)le. 
Arranged by topic. 

Peter, l^\%Tencc J. 1977. Peter's Quotations: Ideas for Our Times. New 

York: Bantam Books. 

Cems of brevity collected by the author of The Peter Principle, 
Humorous, crisp, and witty. Includes |K)p culture and rt*cent 
people Arranged by topic. 

Prochnow, Hert>ert V., and Herbert V. Prrnhnow, Jr. The Public 
Speaker*s Treasure CJiest: A Compendium of Source Material to Make Your 
Speech Sparkle, 4th ed New York: Harper &r Row. 

Extensive listing of quotadons and anecdotes. C>hapters on 
preparing speeches and tips on improving your speech. 

Webster's New World Dictionary of Quotable IJefinitions. 1988. New York: 
I*rentice-Hall. 

The classic quotes. 

Spouses 

C.lodius. Joan E., and Diane Skoniars Magrath (eds.). 1984. The 
PrtsuL nt \s Spotise: Volunteer or VWun^«f7Hi? Washington, IX/ National 
Ass<K iation of State Universities and l^nd-Grant (k)lleges. 

Essays by 13 spouses on the difficulties, needs, and expectadons 
of the "job," including information from a survey of the spouses 
of presidents and chancellors of NASULCXy insututions. 

Corbally, Marguerite Walker. 1977. 7V Partners: Sharing the Life of 

a College PresicUnt. Danville, IL: Interstate. 

One of the first books to draw attention to the special role, 
challenges, and problems of the presidential spouse. Draws on 
information from a suney of spouses and on personal 
experience at the University of Illinois. 



Ostar, Robeita H. 1983. Myths and Realities: 1983 Report on the AASCU 
Presidential Spouses. Washington, IX": American Association of State 



colleges and Universities. 

Results of the second AASCX! survey of presidential spouses. 
Insights for the president and partner on dual careers, living 
conditions, the mie of ihe spouse in institutional activities 
mstitutjonal support for the spouse and the role, and atdtudes 
of spouses. 

Students 



ACE and E(1S, 1988. One-Third of a Nalion: A Report oftfw Qmmission 
on Minority Participation in Education and American Life. Washington 
IX,: American Council on Educrdon. 

A challenge to American society, government, and higher 
education to raise mincrity citizens to full panicipation in 
American life. Concise ^.rose and strong graphics present a 
chilling picture of lost ground and neglect, followed by goals 
and strategies for improvement. 

Asdn. Alexander W.. Kenneth C. Creen. and William S. Kom 1987 
rhe American Freshman. Twenty Year Trends. Los Angeles: Cooperative 
Insututional Research Program. University of California. 

Reports survey responses of . mie six million students to 
questions on academic skills, high school, political and social 
attitudes, personal goals, and plans for college and car -ers 
Summary chapter followed by approximately 75 paces of 
normative data. 

Chkkering, Anhur W., and Associates. 1981. The Modem American 
College: Responding to the New Healities of Diverse Students and a CJuimrine 
5t>«<f)i. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Comprehensive volume of essays by a "who's who" of scholars 
in the fields of teaching, students, and curriculum. Addresses 
topics of today's students and their needs. implicaUons of 
cumciila. and the efiects of teaching, student seivices. and 
administraUon. An important resource for institutions involved 
with lifelong education, a concept the authors argue to be the 
probable direcUon for higher educadon in the future. 

Flenii'ig, Jacc}ueline. 1984. BUuks in (hllege. San Francisco: Jossey- 

Reports on a four-year research project that examined 
assumptions about ho intellectual development is achieved 
and then tests these assumptions for black and white students.' 
Examines educadon for blacks in various types of educadonal 
institudons a' environments. 



Carland, Peter H. 1985. Serving More Than Students: A Critical Need 
for Allege Student Personnel Services. ASHE-ERIC Higlier Educadon 



Report No. 7. Washington, IX/ Associaiion for the Study of Higher 
Education. 

The role of a student affairs administrator is evolving from 
disciplinarian and custodian to full member of the leadership 
team. Examines the new role of student affairs within the 
university with commentary on the changes in students, 
institutional strategies, and student peiMinnel roles and their 
implications for programs, services, and professional skills. 

Clreen, Madeleine F. (ed.). 1989. Minorities on Campus: A Handbook 
for Enhancing IMversity. Washington, IX^: American Council on 
Education. 

Easy-tcvread and casy-tcvuse handlnxik to shape consideration 
of campus diversity. Chapter on conducting an instituuonal audit 
will t>e a helpful guide for gathering information on institutional 
ix^ltiics, procedures, and data on studetu di^ersit)'. Others 
provide commentary and strategies on ways to enhance diversity 
among students, faculty, and administrators and address campus 
climate and teaching, learning, and the curriculum. 

Olivas, Michael A. (ed.). HW6. iMtino (hlUgf Students. New York: 

Teachers College Pi t'ss. 

Essays from a smial science perspective un the Hispanic student 
in high school, in the transition to college, and in college. Also 
addresses issues of Latino student achievement, economics, and 
stratification. First lHX>k-length treatmeiu of tht* Hispanic college 
studciu. 

Pearson, (^arol S., Donna L Shavlik, and Judith CI. Touchton. I1W8. 

Edtuaiing ifw Majority: Wtrmm Cfudlengf Tradition in Higher Eduration. 

New Yo! k: Americ an Council on txlucation/Macmillan. 

Begins with the premise that '*if an institution were to commit 
itself fully to meeting the educational needs of women, what 
would it do?" Addresses women's diversity and commonalidcs, 
learning environments shaped by women, the ways we think 
and teach, and the needs and structures to transfonn the 
institution. 

"Riicc, Riicism, and American Education: Pers}>ectives of Asian 

Americans, lilacks, latinos, and Native Americans." August 1988. 

Harvard Educational Rnnew. C-ainbridge, MA: President and Fellows 

of Harvard College. 

Special issue discussing the "historical and contemporary eflects 
of racism in the United States,'' written h) scholars "who are 
members of the groups most aflected by racism" (p. vi). Topics 
include racial inequality, the power of pedagogy in reinforcing 
racism, discrimination, empowemient, and prejudice. 



**Studeni Aid: The High Cxy%i of Living on Credit" May/June 1986. 
(Mange, Tf^ Magazine of Higher laming. Washington, DC: Heldref 
Publications. 

Special issue devoted to changes in patterns of how students 
pay for college and the implications of the changes for students, 
their families, colleges and universities, and American society. 
Excellent introduction lo the debates of student financial aid. 

Teaching and Learning Issues 

Blackbuni, Robert T., UmI 1986. Faculty as a Key Rmmrre: A Review 
of the Research Literature. Ann Arbon National Center for Research 
to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and learning (NCRIPI AL), 
University of Michigan. 

Short monograph surveying the literature and research. C-overs 
historical fwrspective and issues of faculty at work and as 
teachers, their functioning widiin oi^ganixations, and evaluation. 
Extensive bibliography on issues of faculty, teaching, and 
learning. 

Claxton, Charles S., and Patricia H. Murrell. 1987. laming Styles: 
Implieations for Impnnnng Educntum Practices. ASHET^RIC Higher 
Education Report No. 4. Washington, IX:: Association for the Study 
of Higher Education. 

Solid review of the literature on learning styles. Describes the 
major theories of learning and the historical development of 
the field. Of greatest use are its introduction to the vocabulary 
and major typology of learning styles, chapters on the 
implications of the research for student affairs, the work 
environment, and pedagogy, especially for minoritv and 
nontraditionat students. 

Fi)le, Kenneth E. 1985. The Aims of College Teaching. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

Considers how teaching affects students and the value of 
knowledge. Beyond its discussion of topics such as the style 
and character of teaching, considers the greater aims of 
education and their evolution over the past two decades, 

Finkelstein, Martin J, (ed.). 1985. ASHE Reader on Faculty Issues in 
(hlleges and Universities, Lexington, MA: Ginn Press. 

Fxlectic overview of issues regarding faculty, including current 
status of the professoriate, careers, culture, work environment, 
development, and evaluation. Essays, written by scholars, 
reprinted from journals, books, and reports. F-ach section has 
an extensive f>ibIiography. Good and quick way to survey the 
issues before stepping too far into the academic quagmire. 



Trustees 



AASCU. 1988. 71^ Pmidenl and the (}ovtmirm Board: Chnd^iions for 
Effective Leadership, Washington* DC^* American Association for State 
Colleges and Universities. 

Outlines major responsibtHties and rights of die president 
necessary for effective leadership of institutional goals. Discusses 
the roles and relationships of the governing board and president 

Ingram, Richard T., and Associates. 1980. Handbook of CoUegt and 

University Trusteeship. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Thoroughly investigates higher educadon trusteeship. An 
indispensable resource for presidents and board m:rmbers alike. 
Twenty chapters cover responsibilities, policies, practices, 
stewardship, fund raising, oversight^ performance evaluation, 
and effective board operations. Includes practical assistance such 
as model bylaws, a trustee audit, and a self-study format 

Nason,fohn. 1982. The Naiuir of Trusteeship: TheRokandResponsibilUy 
of CoUe^ and Vniversiiy Boards. Washington, DC: Association of 
Governing Boards of Universities and (Colleges, 

The classic on the responsibilities of college and university 
trustees. Includes practical advice for beard effectiveness and 
criteria for evaluation of board performance. 

Tayloi, Barbara E. 1^7. Working Effectivdy WUh Trustees: Building 
Cooperative Campus l^eadership. ASHF.-ERIC Higher Education Report 
No. 2. Washington, DC: Association for the Study of Higher 
Education. 

Does the unusual and examines the board from the perspective 
of the president. Particularly valuable for its insights on how 
administrators and faculty can share authority with trustees. 

Zwiiigle, J.L 1984. Effective Trusteeship. Washington, DC: Association 

of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges. 

Considered by many to be the best introduction to the duties 
of trustees collectively and individually. Useful sections on board 
organization, bylaws, agendas, and evaluation. 
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